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SOME RELICS OF THE STONE AGE FROM PUGET 
SOUND. 


BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


Tue State of Washington is divided into two widely differ- 
ent regions by the Cascade mountains, which extend north and 
south through the center of the State. West of this range, the 
country is a vast forest into which the natives penetrated 
seldom in pursuit of game, and through which they traveled 
only along a few trails. They lived along and traveled upon 
its highways, avoiding its interior forests as much as possible. 
They were distinctly a maritime people, whose front door 
opened just above high tide and looked out upon natural 
oyster or clam beds, or a salmon fishery. The wilderness be- 
hind the house was the gloomy home of Seatco, the,demon of 
the dark forest, with whom was associated a host of minor 
imps. Its impenetrable thickets and gloomy recesses pre- 
vented the prospector from finding whatever of stone was 
there suitable for implement making, and it is certain that this 
region presented the poorest opportunity of any in the United 
States for the development of the arts of the Stone Age. It 
is really doubtful if any quarry of stone suitable for implement 
making was known in this region. 

It is too early, however, to announce any conclusions upon 
the archeology of western Washington. The shell heaps and 
other sources of archzologic wealth have not yet been fully 
examined; the village and grave sites are generally covered 
with dense thickets of timber. We know, too, that upon the 
death of the owner, all his implements were formerly destroyed, 
or placed in his buried canoe, that he might have them for use 
in Otlaskio, the underground land of the dead. Having no 
quarries of stone, he made his implements of bone, shell, or 
wood, and these soon decayed. In short, the conditions which 
surrounded the Puget Sound tribes gave them the minimum 
supply of stone relics, and the conditions which yet confront 
the inquiring student afford him also the smallest return for a 
vast amount of hard labor in searching for them. 
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When the archeologist of the future examines the miles of 
shell heaps and kitchen refuse along the Pacific and Puget 
Sound beach, he will conclude that the tribes that built them 
were extremely poor in personal property, In this conclusion, 
however, he will be mistaken, for these people built large, warm 
wooden houses; carved great canoes out of cedar logs; made 
trunks, boxes, cedar-root baskets, beds, images, spears, paddles, 
bows and arrows, war clubs, water buckets, food trays, totem 
sticks, nets, fish-hooks, traps, bowls, cups, spoons, pilates, pipes, 
drums, blankets, capes, skirts, coats, caps, hats, and masks, out 
of the cedar tree and its side products, bark and roots. A large 
Indian village containing a thousand persons might exist for 
years in peace and plenty on Puget Sound, without an imple- 
ment of stone among them; the dearth of stone relics in this 
region is no evidence whatever of a low state of civ ilization, or 
the want of aboriginnl| wealth. 

Labor among the Indians of Puget Sound was specialized. 
While all were carpenters, in a broad sense, yet there were 
those who were specially skilled in canoe making, and who, 
from working under masters in planning and adzing out these 
great war boats, became highly technical in that line. Others 
made paddles, while some were devoted to the manufacture of 
bows and arrows; others were skilled only in the manufacture 
of images which were used in religious rites or mythological 
performances, while there was always in each tribe a skilful 
builder of the ancient barrier fish-trap. No man was more 
highly respected than one skilled in working metal, of which 
they seemed always to have had a limited supply. The last of 
the old Nisqually Indian bow and arrow makers died some ten 
years ago and I obtained his last old Scythian bow and a hun- 
dred fine arrows, and no better workmanslLip can be found in 
all Indian-land. 

The Columbia river region, east of the Cascade mountains, 
presents a complete contrast to western Washington in soil, 
climate, and archzology. It is largely an arid region, without 
covering for its rolling hills and rich valleys; long ago quenched 
volcanic fires threw upon its surface vast fields of molten mat- 
ter, which on cooling left exposed the richest and rarest treas- 
ure for an aboriginal workshop. The most precious arrow- 
making material is there flung with reckless prodigality to the 
native artizen, and here it was that arrow making reached its 
highest perfection. Along the Columbia river are found the 
most perfect arrows, the rarest forms and most beautiful speci- 
mens of the arrow maker’s skill known to archexologists— 
thousands of them but haif an inch long, and others a foot in 
length. If there can be said to have existed a fine art in arrow 
making, it was here. Not only were the forms varied, unique, 
and perfect, but the material was chosen with an artist’s eye. 
Silicified wood, agate, crystal and rose quartz, and the rarest 
and most beautiful stones were sought and worked to the great- 
est advantage from an artist’s standpoint; obsidian and other 
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forms of silica, mixed in many colors in nature’s crucibles, were 
manufactured into very jewels in arrow and knife patterns. 

Mrs. Helen A. Kunzie, who resides at the junction of the 
Umatilla and Columbia rivers, has, with the spirit of an enthus- 
iastic archeologist and many years labor, made a collection of 
these upper Columbia river relics, which has certainly never 
been equalled in richness in that region. Her splendid knives, 
bronze macana, and three-legged carved metate, would be 
prizes in any Aztec collection, yet they were all found within 
twenty miles of Umatilla. 

The artizans of western Washington fashioning their imple- 
ments from the most abundant and easiest worked material are 
fairly classed as aboriginal carpenters; the distinctive feature 
of archeology in the upper Columbia basin was the skill of 
the natives in working precious stones—they are, of all the 
natives in this region, entitled to be known as lapidaries. In 
a much lesser degree the carpenters were workers in stone, and 
the lapidaries were hewers of wood. 


SOME TYPES FROM WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


PESTLES. 


There were two stone implements in constant use by the 
carpenters—the pestle and the adze blade. The pestle was 
from three to ten inches long and weighed from four to five or 
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STONE PESTLES. 


six pounds, and was used as a maul or hammer in cutting and 
splitting logs, driving pegs, and generally a'l purposes for 
which a hammer would be used. With it and the elk horn 
wedge they cut down immense standing cedar trees and split 
out such timber and boards as they needed, which were 
fashioned afterwards by the adze. With this hammer they 
built the house, the bed, the boat and the great fish trap. The 
Nisquallies call it “ pud-di,” and attribute its origin the divine 
Doquebatl, the Changer. There were at least five forms of 
this implement from British Columbia to Oregon; beginning 
with British Columbia, we find an unique type, with the hand 
hold on top and a guard on each side of the hand; the Puget 
Sound type was round, with an ornamented head, and a flaring 
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base; the Columbia river type presentcd an enlarged base, with 
a square shoulder; the coast type was square in cross section, 
without the flaring base; while the common round form was 
found both on the Columbia river and Puget Sound. The 
Indians had many superstitions concerning this implement 
and its manufacture; it was made from the common grey river 
worn boulders. While the above forms are types in the locali- 
ties mentioned, yet trade and traffic often carried the type of 
one region over into another. 


ADZE BLADES. 


With the adze the aboriginal carpenter made his splendid 
great carved canoe, with its gracefnl lines and immense 
capacity. I have seen the old canoe maker burn and split out 
the interior of the canoe, and then adze away day after day, 
with one hand on the other side to measure the thickness of 
the gunwale; he adzed industriously, measuring with his eye, 
until the boat was finished, its sides three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness—the most graceful and useful boat made by un- 
civilized man. From Alaska to Rogue river this maritime peo- 





STONE ADZES AND HANDLE. 


ple made the most bouyant and seaworthy boat in America; 
while the natives upon San Francisco bay rode upon a raft of 
reeds. With the adze our carpenter made great boards, which 
he set up behind his bed and which passed from father to son 
as heirlooms. I have seen them five feet wide, twelve feet 
long, with a uniform thickness of one inch and a half, straight 
and true, but marked over both surfaces with the small chip 
marks of the stone adze blade. In the great communal houses 
at Neah Bay and on the west coast of Vancouvers Islard I have 
seen large house timbers forty feet long, round, eighteen inches 
in diamefer at each end and twenty-four inches in diameter at 
the middle, entirely hewn out with the old adze blade. In some 
of these large villages there were many such houses, with many 
thousands of feet of these large, long, squared, and rounded 
timbers, and great quantities of lumber, boards and studding, 
joists, posts and rough boards, all hewn out with the adze. 
Stone adze blades are found all over western Washington, 
even along the rivers inland, where the canoe makers and. 
hewers of wood plied their trade. When new they were about 
six inches long and three inches wide, aud only sharpened at 
one end. They were fastened into a wooden or bone handle 
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by green thongs’or hide or bark, which on drying became yet 
tighter. Some of the handles were only the forks of a small 
tree, one branch of which was fashioned into the handle and 
to the other the adze blade was bound; others were carved in 
wood or bone with the adze bound on the bottom. The Indian 
adze man always cuts towards himself with an adze, or other 
cutting instrument. Many of these stone adze blades are 
much shortened by sharpening, while many places show that 
the blade was sometimes broken on hard knots or by accident. 
The stone from which these blades are manufactured resembles 
a fine whetstone, and seems to come from the vicinity of 
Frazer river; it may, of course, be found in the neighborhood 
of Puget Sound, but I do not know its situs. I have two 
specimens in my collection from the Frazer river, made from 
a nephrite; one is a chisel, sixteen inches long, such as the 
Indians in that region used, and the other is an adze blade; 
both are highly polished, as nearly all the adze blades are. 
ARROWS AND KNIVES. 

I have found some rough specimens of arrows in the kitchen 
refuse and shell heaps which seem to be of local manufacture. 
Some of these were probably used as skinning knives, but 
others were certainly arrow or spear heads. These rough and 
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ARROWS. KNIFE, 


local forms are rare, but so distinct in character from others, 
which are so clearly traced to eastern Washington, as to admit 
of but little doubt as to their lucal origin. The shell heaps 
furnish but few arrows, the types of which are shown in the 
following forms: 

_ Specimens of the arrow and knife maker’s art were formerly 
imported into this region from the upper Columbia river—from 
Wenatchee, Yakima and Klickitat, via. the passes of the Cas- 
cade mountains. These eastern tribes were traders and travel- 
ers, and made their way over the mountains down into the 
prairies lying midway between Puget Sound and the summits. 
Here they camped, and sent out parties to reach the different 
tribes on the Sound, from whom they purchased supplies, pay- 
ing in those things which they brought along for barter. In 
time intermarriages and even permanent settlements in these 
midway prairies resulted from this inter-tribal commerce; but 
the prairie bands were always more closely united to the tribes 
east of the mountains, than to those on the Sound. It resulted 
that the arrow maker’s art was imported, with a supply of ma- 
terial, to these prairie settlements. 
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Snoqualmie, Tenalquot or Connells prairie, Nisqually plains 
and Cowlitz prairie, were the largest of these beautiful green 
prairies, set like jewels in the great forest covering of western 
Washington. In these and some smaller prairies the tribes met 
on neutral ground for trade, marriage and inter-tribal inter- 
course; and in these prairies the archzologist finds the stone 
implements of eastern Washington, and often the rough ma- 
terial just imported. At Connells prairie, on the old Klickitat 
trail from Yakima to the Sound, are found many arrows, pipes 
and other stone relics of the Yakima type. We find here the 
beautiful small points so common on the Columbia river and 
which have become known as Oregon points. These upper 
Columbia river arrows are found on Cowlitz prairie and down 
on Gray’s harbor and Shoalwater bay, where they seem to have 
been carried in trade. The Makah people say that they form- 
erly made arrows of stone. 

WAR CLUBS. 

Another stone implement found in western Washington is 
the war club. It is known to the Makahs and more northern 
tribes, whence it seems to have reached the Sound, as “ chee- 
toolth,” and to the Nisqually bands, as “‘slubbets.” It is the 

Mexican “macana,” and splendid specimens have 
been found from Alaska to Mexico, on the’'Columbia 
river and in western Colorado. There are two forms 
of this implement, the most widespread being about 
eighteen or twenty inches long, three inches wide at 
the broadest part, and three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. This is the ‘‘macana” type, 
and beautiful specimens were made from 
whale bone at Neah Bay and northward, 
several of which I have in my collection. 
Specimens of this form in stone have also 
been found; one at Olympia, and another 
on. Whidby’s Island; and a specimen in 
copper on Hood’s Canal. In the Kunzie 
collection is a beautiful bronze macana, 
found in a grave on the north bluff of the 
Columbia river in Klickitat County, Wash- 
ington. It is the same size and bears the 
same ornamentation as one of stone, found 
in a mound in Bent County, Colorado, and 
‘immediately recognized by Kit Carson as 
acommon form among the Indians of that 
region. Another form of this stone war club is 
shorter than the macana type, and is diamond shape 
in cross-section. Like the former, it was hung to the 
saad wrist with a deer hide thong and hidden under the 
STONE WAR —_ . ° “ye ° 
cus. Warrior's cloak until he was in striking distance of 
an unsuspecting victim, when suddenly the blow was 
given, as with a policeman’s “billy,” and with about the same 
effect. These clubs are made of a dark gray stone. 








STONE WAR 
CLUB. 
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STONE PIPES. 


In Alaska the natives embellished their pipes with a wealth 
of mythological carving; but in Washington they are quite 
plain, though highly polished. Few are found along the coast 
or on Puget Sound; many more are found on the midland 
prairies, having once belonged to Yakima or Klickitat owners. 
The Nisqually Indians of Puget Sound not only obtained the 
highly-ornamented pipes from the Tlingits of Alaska, but I 
have a beautiful red pipestone peace pipe from the Dakota 
Sioux, which was found in the kitchen refuse on the shore of 
Puget Sound near Olympia. The pipes figured here are in my 
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STONE PIPES. 


collection. The one from British Columbia was obtained from 
a coast native, and it is made of a dark sandstone; the next 
one, from Connells prairie, is a beautifully polished serpentine; 
the next seems to be a dark soapstone, which hardened by 
smoking; while the Wenatchee specimen is a yellow limestone 
or marble. 

STONE AXES. 


It is quite probable that other stone axes will be found in 
this region, but so far I have seen but one found on Puget 
Sound or the Pacific beach, and that one was taken from an 
ancient grave at Twentv-fourth and East Dock Streets, Tacoma, 

It is at rifle less than four inches long, and has the 
handle groove cut deeply on both sides and the 
front, but is straight down the back. It is well 
polished, and is a beautiful and well-finished 
specimen, but a slight imperfection on one side 
shows that a water-worn pebble was utilized as 
the basis of the implement. It looks very much 
like an Ohio or Illinois implement far away from 
stoNE AXE. home. In the large Kunzie collection, gathered 
with so much care, and covering so wide a 
region on the central Columbia river, I do not remember to 
have seen one stone axe. 


STONE MAT PRESS. 


This implement will, I am sure, be new to most Eastern 
archeologists, yet it is not at alla rare form on Puget Sound, 
where the natives made as many kinds of mat work as the 
Japanese. Every household has one, but most generally it is 
mad: of hard wood. It is about three or four inches long, and 
the bottom part is fashioned into a half circle, and the working 
edge deeply grooved. The outer ends are frequently carved 
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into an animal or bird head. When the mat maker had forced 
her needle and bark thread through the tule stocks or softer 
leaves, thus fastening them together side by side until she made 


STONE MAT PRESS, WOOD MAT PRESS. 


a mat many feet long, she used the grooved under face of this 
tool to press the tule fibre flat and even with the rest of her 
work. I have one black slate and many wooden presses in my 
collection. 


STONE IMAGES. 


r~* Many stone images are found along the Columbia river, and 
the Kunzie collection possesses some rare specimens. Many 
implements are ornamented by the natives of Puget Sound 
with animals and bird heads, and frequently the human fea- 
tures are carved in wood and whale bone, but stone images are 
rare. The State University has one large specimen from Sumas 
prairie, near the British Columbia line: it is a human figure, 
roughly outlined on a large stone, and very nearly resembles 
the figure of the small one from Neah Bay in my collection. 
The Sumas figure must be three feet or more in length, and 
weighs several hundred pounds. 

Ina collection of Neah Bay workmanship, 
brought down to illustrate the fishery in- 
dustry among the Makah Indians at our 
Inter-State Fair, some years ago, was the 
stone image figured here. It is carved out 
of a soft sandstone, and seems to be the out- 
line figure of a human being, with a flat- 
tened head and folded arms, in a squatting 
position. The image was given to me, and I 
learned its history, which may be of interest 
to those who see an object of worship in 
every image made by uncivilized man. It 
seems that the Indians of Cape Flattery visit 
the halibut banks off the Cape, as they have 
done from time immemorial, and that at 
least one man had “ poor luck”; to secure 
better results he made this image, and upon 
reaching the fishing ground he lowered this 
“‘good-luck”’ stone near his hooks, and the stone mace. 
inevitable result was a greater catch of 
halibut. At his death this stone with his baskets and fishing 
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tackle was placed on his grave, from whence it came to the 
Inter-State Fair. The image is ten inches long and weighs 
five or six pounds. 

If, now, it be conceded that the artizans of Puget Sound 
were deficient as stone workers, yet they must be given the 
highest praise as workers in wood. They felt little necessity 
for stone tools or implements, and were possessed of more 
wealth and comforts than the tribes east of the mountains, who 
exhibited such skill as lapidaries. 

Pestles and adze blades are quite numerously found, but all 
other stone implements are very rare on Puget Sound. All 
kinds of woodenware and basket work of the finest variety 
were common to every family. I know of but one stone axe, 
four stone images, and four stone war clubs found so far—they 
will always be rare, as compared with the Columbia river region. 





THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF ETHICAL IDEAS. 


BY C. W. SUPER. 


In a former article I tried to show briefly that the develop- 
ment of ethical ideas is intimately connected with the experi- 
ence of the race, especially the experience gained by living in 


a more of less organized society. In the present, it is proposed 
to examine certain terms that embody this experience, with a 
view to ascertaining what light they throw on the moral his- 
tory of mankind. 

All modern languages contain a considerable number of 
words that have been in use for ages with but little change of 
form, but of which the ethical significance differs widely from 
that which it originally had. Even in the case of a language 
whose history is so brief as that of the English, the unwary 
translator is in constant danger of reading into a modern word 
a meaning which its ancestor of a few generations ago did not 
embody. The danger is doubtless the greatest with the Eng- 
lish words of Latin origin, where similarity of form suggests 
identity of content. Because such terms as virtus, conscientia, 
humanitas, honor, and many more are evidently the progenitors 
of virtue, conscience, humanity, and honor, why not translate 
the former series of words by the latter? Yet every person, 
who has studied Latin with any care, knows that the process is 
rarely so simple. Words that have a more or less abstract 
meaning are interpreted by their users in the light of their 
environment. How widely do persons differ as to the mean- 
ing of so common a word as “religion!” Again, if I were to 
ask the first score of individuals whom I might chance to meet 
to give me a definition of a “good man,” I am sure I should 
find a considerable difference of opinion, though there might 
be some essential qualities in which they would all agree. If 
then the definition of a familiar expression at the same date in 
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the same community shows such a diversity of views, it follows 
as a matter of course that similar divergences in the same class 
would be found if we took different periods’in the history of 
the same community or the same social group. 

It seems certain that some peoples are incapable of raising 
themselves by their own unaided efforts above a certain level 
of progress, while others again seem unable to do so with the 
assistance of superior races. The attempt to elevate them has 
resulted in their extermination. We see the same thing in the 
case of individuals. Some will “get along” no ‘matter how 
adverse the conditions under which they begin life; while others 
again come to a standstill as soon as the elevating and instruc- 
tive forces are withdrawn. It is related of a certain chief on 
one of the islands of the Pacific, who had two wives, but who 
had been taught by a missionary that it was wrong for him to 
have more than one, that he came to his instructor one day to 
inform him that he had only one wife now. When asked what 
had become of the other, he replied that he had eaten her. 
The anecdote, whether true or not, illustrates the workings of 
the uncivilized mind. The ideas of right and wrong are so 
circumscribed that their whole content can not be compte- 
hended at once. The same characteristics maybe noted in 
children. They will yield to their avaricious instincts and take 
what does not belong to them. When charged with theft, they 
will lie to clear themselves, even when they are not under the 
fear of punishment, In like manner we find men whose com- 
mercial integrity is beyond question indulging in breaches of 
the law against chastity or profanity. The idea of moral obli- 
gation is circumscribed, further, by the nearness of the person 
with whom it comes into relations. In the primitive state this 
idea of obligation does not extend beyond the family or clan. 
The Latin language, though far from being primitive, has the 
same word for stranger and enemy. By many persons it is not 
regarded asacrime to steal from a member of another tribe, or 
to kill or belie him, whose fidelity to a friend is unimpeachable. 
This feeling was very strong among the ancient Jews, and the 
early Apostles had great difficulty in persuading their brethren 
that the new religion recognized no difference of race, condi- 
tion, or class. 

The case was not different with the Greeks. They held that 
all men who were not of themselves were barbarians, however 
high their civilization might be in same respects. The word 
barbarian did not, it is true, originally convey the stigma now 
contained in it; nevertheless, it implies the notion of inferiority. 
On the other hand some of the more thoughtful among the 
early Hebrews had arrived at the conviction that God is no 
respecter of persons; that who does right is acceptable to 
Him, no matter where born or whence descended. But the 
doctrine gained ground very slowlv. So, too, among the 
Greeks, Socrates taught that moral obligation and the laws of 
right conduct are of universal validity, yet few of his country- 
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men accepted ‘his teachings. In general, their recognition of 
obligations did not extend beyond the narrow limits of their 
own territory, or their real or imaginary kindred. We see the 
same moral myopia in the doctrine that faith need not be kept 
with heretics. Even now there are few persons who are ready 
to admit that, man for man, a foreigner is just as good as,one 
of their own countrymen. To the majority outlandish is, 
synonymous with barbarous. The same statement is true, or 
has been true until lately, of the attitude of the various religi- 
ous denominations toward each other. Identity or similarity 
of creed has sometimes bridged the chasm that separated 
nationalities from each other, thongh it has often been power- 
less when stronger passions were excited. Jew has fought 
against Jew; Romanist against Romanist; Protestant against 
Protestant; nevertheless it is perhaps not doing violence to the 
etymology of the word religion to connect it with odiigation, 
and to assume that originally it served as a bond among men 
that were separated by tribal lines. 

It must be plain to every one that the experience of the 
race has constantly operated to enlarge the sphere of moral 
obligation. It has followed slowly, very slowly, indeed, the 
course pointed out by many of the moral philosophers ages 
ago. Inthis great work the state has been on the whole a 
potent agent. If we no longer hold that faith must be kept 
with friends, but need not be kept with heretics or foreigners 
or enemies, it is because the ever-widening sphere of states 
and their relations with each other have taught men by experi- 
ence that “honesty is the best policy.” The commercial in- 
tegrity of the most advanced nations is the highest. What the 
most enlightened philosophers could not have taught men by 
argument, they have learned in the school of practical life. 
We not care to have dealings with men who can not be trusted; 
and if we are constrained thereto by the exigencies of circum- 
stances we call upon the law, that is, crystalized public opinion, 
to aid us. 

Most children have by nature the evil propensities of 
savages, but experience soon teaches them that it is often in- 
expedient to indulge these propensities because of the penal- 
ties whieh the law inflicts on convicted transgressors. It is 
neither prudent nor wise to act in contravention of usage. 
Neither can we conceive of man as living in isolation. He is 
not oniy a social, but a political animal. It is the political 
instinct that raises him far above gregarious brutes. 

Albeit, while the state is a promoter of morality in a large 
way, there is a sphere within which it can not and does not 
attempt to regulate man’s conduct. It may be able to make’ 
him pay a note, but it can not and does not try to make him 
keep a verbal promise. It punishes the slayer of a fellow man 
by direct means, when the crime has been dected and proven, 
but it attaches no penalty to murder by various indirect means, 
such as criminal neglect and the infliction of mental anguish. 
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The law is in truth a clumsy device, but until some method is 
discovered for laying bare the hearts and motives of men, there 
can be no better. The highest private morality is always in 
advance of the public standard. The intrinsically good man 
is always a law to himself. History furnishes many examples 
of men whose zeal for what they felt to be right carried them 
beyond the limits set by their fellows and brought upon them 
great sufferings. 

The most general term for moral excellence is our word 
virtue. In modern English it is rarely applied to a material 
object, but in the older language its use was more general. Its 
ancestor, the Latin zrtus, did not necessarily, or even gener- 
ally, mean moral goodness, at least as we now understand it. 
In the second and third odes of the Second Book, Horace has 
clearly in mind two types of virtues, one of which has the 
modern signification, the other the ancient meaning, which may 
be translated courage or fortitude. The Greek correlate is 
dper>. In Homer this word has only a faintly discernible 
moral content. It has regard solely to what has value in the 
eyes of men in a comparatively low stage of civilization. Some 
of the commentators on certain passages of Thucydides are at 
a loss to understand why this author should use the term as 
applicable to such men as Peisistratus and Antiphon. But 
there is nothing surprising in this to the student who is careful 
not to read into ancient writers what they did not intend to put 
into their text. A man may be dpery which is the attribute 
corresponding fto dyafis from the standpoint of his clique or 
party, and yet from a more general point of view be a bad man. 
This truth may be illustrated by the case of the Jesuits. 

We have not yet ceased to make a distinction between per- 
sonal and public virtue. In popular opinion a man may be 
patriotic, that is, devoted to the welfare of his country, and to 
this extent a good man; yet he may at the same time be pro- 
fane or vulgar in speech, unchaste, careless of pecuniary obli- 
gations, and more things of the same sort. The German word 
Tugend.corresponds to the Greek dpery. It is probably de- 
rived from ¢augen, to be efficient, and expresses the idea of 
Tuechtigkeit, closely connected with which is twechtig, and the 
English word doughty. The course of its development is 
almost exactly paralled by that of virtue. 

The poet says, ‘An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” Let us examine somewhat closely this word honest. 
It is directly derived from the Latin honestas, a word that rarely 
if ever means honest in the modern sense. Its close relation to 
honor is evident. But honor in Latin means a public office. It 
seems clear that a man was in remote times regarded as 
honestus when honored with a public office; with a position 
where the real of supposed interests of the clan or tribe could 
be most effectively served. This was the highest mark of 
esteem that could be conferred on a man. In Germany we 
find the corresponding term Ehre, from which is derived 
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chrwuerdig, honorable, now a mere title. From it ehrlich has 
been differentiated to designate personal uprightness. In like 
manner the aristocracy were originally the best in their own 
estimation, just as the nobility were the best known, though 
neither might possess any good moral qualities. 

Aristotle says of the Odyssey that it is ethic because the 
character of the patient and resourceful hero is displayed in 
action guided by reason. Yet the most cursory reader of the 
poem will find little in it that is ethical in its modern sense. 
No teacher of ethics will put before his pupils as a model such 
a character as Ulysses. He was almost anything except a moral 
man. As I have just used the word moral, let us examine some 
of its etymological and psychic congeners. It is derived from 
moralis, which in form seems to have been coined by Cicero 
from mores. It has reference to outward conduct, conformity 
to the usages of the community. Mores and manners are, as 
often used, convertible terms. The Apostle says, “ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” We still say of a rude 
person, that he has no manners, that he is an unmannerly fel- 
low, by which we evidently, though unconsciously, take for 
granted that there are certain ways of doing things that are 
right and proper. What society approves and sanctions “goes.” 
Shakespeare had this trait in mind when he wrote: 


“Fit for the mountains and barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preached.” 


In “politeness” and “ civility’? we have two more words 
that have a wholly social origin. In fact civilization is con- 
stantly used to designate a certain social status as compared 
with another, and has reference almost solely to conduct and 
not to underlying motive. As the word is commonly used, a 
people may be highly civilized, as for instance the ancient 
Athenians, but have a low moral standard, and vice versa. Yet 
civilization is inconceivable as existing among men living in 
isolation. 

Our word ethics has a curious and almost inexplicable 
origin. Homer uses its plural form 7c to designate the 
customary haunts of animals. Its shortened form os 
designates use and wont among men, and is etymologically 
connected with é@i{# “accustom.” The journey from its 
original to its modern signification is a long one, and one that 
would scarcely be deemed possible but for the light that is 
thrown upon the concept by comparative linguistics. The 
German word Pficht, duty, is derived from pfegen, the meaning 
of which corresponds almost exactly with the passive form of 
é6ifw. It may seem strange that one’s duty should have 
any necessary or even close connection with use and wont, but 
the evidence is irrefragable. Contact with their fellows taught 
men the first rules of conduct, and from this lowly origin was 
gradually developed the concept of duty and obligation wholly 
apart from and often in direct opposition to the opinions of our 
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fellow men. Aristotle says justice consists in giving to every 
man his due. How shall we ascertain what is a man’s due, 
except by taking a consensus of public opinion? If one man’s 
due is greater than another’s, it is because his merit is recog- 
nized by a judicious environment. In their own opinion few 
persons receive all that is due them, but as society is now and 
has always been constituted, there is no remedy. In orderly 
communities the individual submits, just as Socrates did when 
unjustly condemned to death. In the same category is the 
term rights, It is only the state that can decide this question, 
or its antecessors—the tribe, the clan, and the family. There 
is no unvarying standard. 

However strongly we may condemn the so-called Jesuitical 
doctrine, that it is right to do evil that good may come, there 
is a sense in which most men endorse it. The danger is that 
the basis of measurement be made too short, that the circle of 
interests be too circumscribed. There is no more binding 
moral law than that which forbids the putting of a human be- 
ing to death. But it only holds good as between man and man. 
Comparatively few men refuse to sanction the putting of a man 
to death when the good of the community seems to demand it. 
The Jesuits committed lesser crimes, as they thought, zz ma- 
jorem sloriam Dei, but they often overlooked the fact that the 
greater glory of God must take into account not only the 
church, but the entire community; yea, all the morally 
responsible creation of God. Regarded in itself the sacrifice 
of a hand or a foot is an evil, but it is often the only way to 
save the rest of the body. Not always, it is true, but often a 
relative evil may become a good. Sometimes, too, questions 
of mere expediency or inexpediency are wrongly interpreted 
as questions of good and evil. These must be decided accord- 
ing to the conditions where they are to be applied. A multi- 
tude of acts are prohibited in a city, that are permitted in a 
town; others may be done with impunity in the rural districts, 
that are not allowed in the town. We can not travel about in 
our country without being frequently reminded how greatly 
laws written and unwritten vary, and if we pass into foreign 
countries the difference becomes still more noticeable. But 
the inhibitions are always more or less closely related to the 
body politic and social. The command generally takes the 
form “ Thou shalt not,” and it is only men in the mass that can 
enforce such commands. While it is true that the highest law 
is individual add subjective, comparatively few men are wholly 
influenced by it; the vast majority must be kept in same sort of 
subjection to it by the pressure brought to bear upon them by 
their social relations. They do not steal or kill or bear false 
witness, because of the danger resulting from detection. though 
sometimes under the influence of strong passion the danger is 
disregarded. 

The ancients believed the Cyclops to have been a turbulent 
and lawless race, living in caves without laws or social institu- 
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tions of any kind. They had no more respect for human life 
than ferocious beasts. They did not till the land, but lived on 
the natural products of the soil, and put men to death wiih as 
little compunction as they slew wild animals. We have no 
record of men so low in the scale of civilization, though the 
Fuegians and some of the aborigines of Australia are but little 
elevated above it. The influence that a fixed habitation has 
upon the moral standard of a people may be inferred from what 
the Greeks have left as a record for us about the ancient 
Phoenicians. These sea-rovers of antiquity may have con- 
ducted themselves well enough when at home, but abroad they 
had no regard for what have generally been recognized as the 
natural rights of man. Like the pirates and man-stealers of 
more recent times, they carried off property and human beings 
without the slightest compunction. Unable to adjust them- 
selves to the conditions of a progressive state they were in 
time swept from the earth, until only a few recognizable 
remains of them have come down to our time. 

On this continent there seem to have been two countries 
where an original civilization was generated—Peru and Mexico; 
Yucatan being a possible third. Though high in some respects, 
it was narrow, and from the standpoint of practical politics, 
exclusive. When then, the Spaniards, though a mere handful, 
offered to make Common cause with the subject races, these 
were deluded into supporting a cause that overwhelmed all in 
acommon ruin. The Greeks had long before met a similar 
fate, and chiefly for the same reason. It was not till the 
Romans appeared upon the scene ready to put in practice the 
lessons learned after centuries of strife and experiment, that 
men’s relations to each other must be based not on kinship, 
but on equality of political rights. I believe all the evidence 
goes to prove that the primacy has always rested, for the time 
being, with that government or those governments that most 
fully recognized the essential equality of man according to the 
standards of the age. It was by appealing to this considera- 
tion in the breast of every man, that Christianity made such 
rapid progress in earlier churches of our era. 

It is very questionable whether any man before Socrates had 
seriously turned his mind inward and asked himself: Who 
am I? Whence came I, and whither am I going? How shall 
I regulate my conduct so that it may bea standard for all time 
to come? When he answered these questions we see how far 
he was in advance of his time and how widely his answer dif- 
fered from that given by most men. His countrymen lived 
like children, always regulating their conduct by the most 
shortsighted rules of expediency We all know the result. 
Though they had called into being marvels in literature, in the 
plastic arts. in architecture, and in science, they had never 
learned to control their passions. Their career is typified by 
their own Alexander the Great, who, though he knew how to 
conquer the world, could not rule his own spirit, and as the 
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story goes, died from the effects ot a drunken debauch. They 
could not save their commonwealths and their commonwealths 
could not save them. This gifted people expiated their tollies 
by more than two thousand years of suffering and, saddest of 
all, their recent quixotic enterprise has proved conclusively 
that they have even yet learned little from their past. They 
carried individualism to extreme. 

If the foregoing deductions, drawn from the history of a 
number of words in the Aryan tongue are correct,—and they 
can hardly be doubted,—-it must be evident that a careful 
analysis of tfie same kind applied to other languages would 
give us an insight into certain aspects of the human mind, such 
as we can get from no other source. Unfortunately, so far as 
the writer knows, not much has yet been done in this direction. 
Not only have the Slavic tongues received little attention, but 
almost nothing has been done for the languages of uncivilized 
races. Many of the tribes who once spoke them have entirely 
disappeared from the face of the earth, while of others com- 
paratively little is known, except so far as a knowledge of 
them has served a practical purpose. While it may be com- 
paratively easy to translate the New Testament into Mandingo 
Hottentot, it is highly improbable that an uninstructed native 
who reads it will understand it in the sense of the interpreter. 


NoTE.—An interesting fact bearing on this general question is men- 
tioned in the recent book of Spencer and Gillen on “The Native Races of 
Australia.”” They say that infractions of the regulations governing the 
relations of the sexes are punished with death, or in some other manner, 
and that the natives assign as a reason for their severity, that this is an 
offense against the tribe and has no relation to the feelings of the individual. 
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BY STEPHEN DENISON PEET, PH. D. 


THE view which we have given of the prehistoric structures 
shows that the world had become quite thoroughly peopled 
before the discovery of this continent. The means by which 
this was accomplished and the lines which were followed are 
not by any means certain, but the supposition is that the peo- 
ple who first dwelt in caves amid the mountains, afterward 
went down into the valleys, amd became agriculturalists; and 
still later reached the sea coast, and gradually made their way 
along the coasts, until all the continents were reached. 

It will be interesting, then, to take such structures as are 
found upon the sea coast and the islands for special objects 
of study, and see if they throw any light upon the subject of 
migrations These structures may, indeed, carry us back to 
those which were left many thousand years ago on the coast of 
Europe; but the comparison may, perhaps, enable us to trace 
the lines of progress which were followed and the means by 
which civilization was spread over the globe. 

We shall, therefore, take these various works as our sub- 
ject, and shall classify them under the general head of Coast 
and Maritime structures, embracing all kitchen middens, lake- 
dwellings, pile-dwellings, crannogs, shell keys, and all struc- 
tures built over the water. 

Some of the structures were, to be sure, placed near the 
fresh water lakes and are hardly to be included under the term 
“maritime,” and yet they may be all classed together and 
treated as if they constituted one type. The people who have 
left these various tokens are better known under the name of 
Lake-Dwellers, than by the name we have given, but they 
represent only a small part of the population which has at 
different periods, both in historic and prehistoric times, occu- 
pied the lake shores and sea coasts, and drawn their subsistence 
from the water. The terms have come to us from the arche- 
ologists, and are used chiefly by them, but are generally ap- 
plied to prehistoric structures, some of which are regarded as 
the earliest tokens of prehistoric man. 

There are, to be sure, maritime structures and pile-dwellings 
which are quite modern in their origin and are still occupied. 
These, for the most part, are found in the islands of the sea; 
some of them in the Philippine Islands, the Caroline Islands, 
the Caribs, and in Java and New Guinea. Still, the three 
classes of structures—-shell mounds, pile-dwellings, and mari- 
time structures—may be said to fill up the whole gap between 
the cave period and the historic period, though there were 
many other structures contemporaneous with them. 
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By taking the maritime structures which are still ia exist- 
tence, and by studying them altogether, we are able to ascer- 
tain what the condition of society was in prehistoric times. 
We must remember that all three classes of works were once 
peopled by those who were exercising their skill in making for 
themselves comfortable habitations, and were laying the founda- 
tions of society for the future. A large proportion of the peo- 
ple who have left these various monuments have passed away 
and are unknown, ¢xcept as we are able to study their works 
and relics; but those who built the maritime structures have 
their representatives still living, and from these we may learn 
their habits, ways, and customs of the Lake-Dwellers and 
other prehistoric peoples. There is not the same mystery 
about the living ‘people as there is about those who existed 
several thousand years ago; yet'so far as the growth of archi- 
tecture is concerned or the spread of population through the 
earth, these rude structures, which, for the most part, were built 
by sea-faring people, are as instructive as any monuments 
which exist. 

Of one thing we may be sure: namely, that these so-called 
lake-dwellings and various maritime structures were occupied 
by a sedentary people and were erected for domestic purposes; 
while of many of the stone monuments it is still a mystery as 
to what their object or use was. There may have been, indeed, 
other works, such as the so-called Pit-houses in Japan, which 
were occupied by the Ainus or their ancestors, but these are 
not of general distribution. 

The three classes of works illustrate one point: namely, the 
effect of environment upon the habits of the people. It would 
seem that, as.long as the people were dwelling in the forest, 
they continued in the low condition of savagery; but, as soon 
as they came into the open plain, they commenced their on- 
ward march toward civilization. Their progress was hastened 
as they approached the sea and made their homes on the sea 
coast. There was undoubtedly an expanding influence in the 
very sight of the sea and a development of the consciousness 
of power, when man began to be a navigator of the sea. The 
narrow characier of forest tribes, or even of mountain people, 
is well known, for the limitations of their surroundings have 
an inevitable effect to shut them in and keep them back. It 
will be interesting, then, to enter into the study of these maritime 
constructions, and show their position among the prehistoric 





Note.—The Plate represents two mounds at Papys Bayou on Old Tampa Bay. Figure 1 is 
an‘oval-shaped mound, abont five feet high, into which a ditch about two feet deep and fifteen 
feet wide runs. At the opposite end is a roadway which may be followed several hundred yards 
into the hammock. Fig.2is a section across the mound. looking down into the ditch. Fig. rc 
represents the roadway leading to the mound. Another mound, 200 feet long, twenty-nine feet 
high, and thirty feet wide on the the top, with a beautiful incline roadway leading up its western 
side’ it is situated at Bethel’s Camp. Figs. 3 and 4 will give an idea of its ground plan, its 
elcvation, and the’incline plane or roadway to its summit. Another mound with a roadway to 
its summit is situated at Dunedin; there weré around this mound, deep ditches filled with water, 
and at a distance ponds and a marsh. Thé mound is nine feet high, fifty-six feet in length, and 
eighty feet wide: and the roadway commences fifty feet from the mound, and makes a gentle 
rise, tp the top of the main structure. See, for description of othe: mounds and for maps, 

sn ithsonian Report for 1879, page 394; article’by S. T Walker. 
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works and their bearing upon historic times. We do not claim 
for them any architectural character, for they are generally 
rude constructions destitute of all ornament and hardly pre- 
senting even the elements of art. Nor do we, on the other 
hand, class them with the earliest historic dwellings, for there 
were rude dwellings long after there were kitchen middens, 
and it is probable that the huts which were erected by hunter 
tribes upon the land, may have continued to be occupied long 
after the shell heaps by the sea. These huts, however, which 
were hidden in the forest, were built of unsubstantial material 
and soon perished. But those which were built by the sea 
were surrounded by the heaps of shell, which are very endur- 
ing, and the result is, the latter are preserved for our examina- 
tion, while the former have passed away. 

The distribution of the kitchen middens, lake-dwellings, and 
various maritime structures, has given us a good opportunity for 
examining them, especially as there are structures resembling 
them still occupied, and from them we may learn the stage of 
society which was then represented. Still, it would be well to 
remember that what is ancient in one country is modern in 
ancther, and that the same structures which have been dis- 
covered on the coast of America in recent times, existed in 
Europe and Asia several thousand years ago. It may be said 
of all these structures, especially of those upon the sea coast, 
that they help us to trace the line of migration which was 
taken by the early inhabitants of the world, and throw con- 
siderable light upon the distribution of mankind throughout 
the world. 

Prof. O. T. Mason has spoken of the quest for food as being 
one cause for the distribution of the population throughout the 
globe. He has traced the migrating route which a sea-faring 
people may have taken, when passing from the islands of the 
Pacific, along the east coast of Asia and by way of the Aleutian 
Islands finally reaching the Northwest coast. The monuments 
which indicate their route, or the route taken by subsequent 
people, may be recognized in the dolmens which are found in 
India, Japan, and Peru. The kitchen middens evidently pre- 
ceded these, though it is a question whether they were left by 
a migratory people, or by a people who came down from the 
interior and made their homes on the sea coast. 

Prof. Worsaae has also spoken of the migrations which took 
place in Europe. He says: 


In the first settlement of Europe the fringe of coasts and nearest river 
courses had everywhere played a leading part. So long as hunting and 
fishing formed the most important resources of the settlers and vast 
stretches of coast were still untrod by human foot, the primeval inhabi- 
tants, unaccompanted by any domestic animal save the dog, would have no 
great difficulty in spreading further, or flitting from place to place, when 
they began to be pinched for food. A very long time must have elapsed 
ere the more highly developed races, steadily advancing from south and 
west, were in a condition—as lake-dwellings, stone graves, and other 
memorials show—to spread from the Mediterranean coasts over Switzer- 
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land, part of South Germany, the whole of France, Belgium, Holland, the 
British Isles, and Northwestern Germany. The last period of the Stone 
Age in the high north on the Baltic North Sea and the Atlantic was, there- 
fore, even in its earliest stage most probably contemporaneous with the 
victorious advance and first independent development of the Bronze Age 
in more southern lands, particularly on the Mediterranean.* 


The maritime structures of the earth give rise to the inquiry 
as to the races inhabiting the sea coast and the islands, whether 
they developed from savagery in these centers and invented 
their own improvements, or received these inventions from 
other tribes, who had migrated from other parts, having been 
driven out by more civilized people. There are arguments for 
both theories. The similarities of the pile-dwellings and the 
close analogies between the maritime constructions favor the | 
idea of a borrowed civilization, or one that was introduced by 
migrations. Of this Prof. Worsaae also says: 


In the South Sea Islands examples have recently been met with show- 
ing that the Stone Age people, under exceptionally favorable circumstances 
have raised themselves to a not inconsiderable height of culture in com- 
parison to the wretched savages in their vicinity. 

Rude stone objects identically similar in form and evidently from a 
corresponding stage of culture can also be shown in cave, field, and coast 
finds from south Europe, as well as in finds from the district of ‘Thebes in 
Egypt, from Japan and from the shell heaps of America. Neither in the 
refuse heaps of Denmark, nor in the shell heaps of Japan or America is the 
least trace found of a fuller development and change in ornamental 
objects, Besides feathers and other trophies of the chase, usually affected 
by savage races, their ornaments appear to have been confined chiefly to 
animal’s teeth, 

The first inhabitants of Denmark, or of southwest Scandanavia, are, 
therefore, to be compared most closely with the long-vanished savage races, 
which formed corresponding refuse heaps on the coasts of Japan and 
America, especially along the river margins of the latter; or with the 
partly still existing inferior peoples in South America, off the coast of 
Japan, and in the South Seas, who support themselves in the same way on 
shell-fish fishing and hunting. Certainly nowhere else have such rude peo- 
ples, as a rule, been in the habit of rearing great permanent monuments to 
preserve for thousands of years, the earthly remains of their dead. * * 

It is well known that the Caribs and Andaman Islanders and others, 
both at high festivals and daily meals, use certain portions of their pro- 
visions, together with implements, ornaments, etc., as offerings to their 
gods. There is, therefore, nought to hinder the belief that a northern peo- 
ple on nearly the same level may have remembered their gods in a similar 
manner. The oldest articles of stone and bone discovered in the extreme 
north of Asia may have an apparent likeness to Stone Age objects from 
Finland, north Russia and the north of Asia, but both in material and form 
they differ entirely from the early Stone Age antiquities of southern Scan- 
— They constitute a distinct Arctic group in the European Stone 

ge. 


It is with these thoughts in mind that we take up the study 
of the maritime structures of the world, especially those which 
are of the most primitive and rudest form, and passing on from 
these to others that are more advanced and elaborate in char- 
acter. 


I. We begin with the kitchen middens or shell heaps. 





* See “ Pre-History of the North,” page 20. 
t See “ Pre-History of the North,” page 17. 
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The description of the kitchen middens of Denmark, when 
compared with those which have already been given of the 
shell heaps on the Northwest coast, will show to us how long- 
continued was this peculiar mode of life, even for several 
thousand years. It shows, also, that different classes of peo- 
ple—hunters and agriculturalists—were in prehistoric times, as 
in modern times, in the habit of going to the sea coast and for 
a time dwelling there, leaving the débris of the camps as signs 
of their presence. The fire-beds, fragments of pottery, and 
other relics, show that the people were accustomed to domestic 
life and were, perhaps, skillful in erecting habitations for them- 
selves. The difference between the relics in the kitchen mid- 
dens in Denmark and those on the Northwest coast, shows that 
a higher grade of progress had been reached. This is shown 
especially by the superior boats which were constructed out of 
logs, by using rude stone axes. No boats have been discovered 
in these kitchen middens, but so many have been found in the 
mounds on the coast of Denmark and Norway and Sweden, 
and in the bogs of Ireland, as to convey the idea that they 
were a sea-going people, and were skillful navigators. Deep 
inlets of the sea, and not a few river courses, opened a com- 
paratively easy approach from the coasts and neighboring 
islands, leading through the woods to fresh-water lakes in the 
Interior, teeming with fish, and at the same time to new and 
by no means unimportant resources. On the other hand, the 
necessity of gaining a livelihood does not appear to have 
driven the new settlers far from the coasts to the islands lying 
out in the more open sea. These facts show that the inhabi- 
tants of the world were accustomed to resort to the sea for 
subsistence and became navigators at a very early date; taking 
this for granted we may learn how the population of the globe 
became distributed. 


As to the race which constructed the kitchen middens on 
the coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, it is impossible to 
determine, but it is supposed that the ancient Turanian people 
who were the first inhabitants of Mesopotamia, antedating the 
Semitics, were of the same race as the Finns, and it is not im- 
possible that they made their way across Behring Strait, or the 
Aleutian Islands to the Northwest coast; while another branch 
were perhaps the ancestors of the Basques, or the Britons, 
who made their way across the Atlantic to the north coasts of 
America, and so southward. 


As to the distribution of the kitchen middens, the follow- 
ing quotation from Nadaillac will give us some information: 


The kitchen middens, or heaps of kitchen refuse—such was the name 
given to these shell mounds—could not have been the natural deposits left 
by the waves after storms, for in that case they would have been mixed 
with Lmao of sand and pebbles. The conclusion is inevitable, that 
man alone could have piled up these accumulations, which were the refuse 
flung away day by day after his meals, The kitchen middens confirmed 
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in a remarkable manner the opinion of Steenstrup, and everywhere a num- 
ber of important objects were discovered. In several places the old hearths 
were brought to light. They consisted of flat stones, on which were piles 
of cinders, with fragments of wood and charcoal. It was now finally proved 
that these mounds occupied the site of ancient settlements, the inhabitants 
of which rarely lett the coast, and fed chiefly on the motlusca which 
abounded in the waters of the North Sea. * * * 

The earliest inhabitants of Russia placed their dwellings near rivers 
above the highest flood-levels known to or foreseen by them. Virchow has 
recognized on the shores of Lake Burtneck in Germany, a kitchen midden 
belonging to the earliest Neolithic times, perhaps even to the close of the 
Paleolithic period. He there picked up some stone and bone implements, 
and notices on the one hand the absence of the reindeer, aud on the other, 
as in Scandinavia, that of domestic animals. But in this case, the home of 
the living became the tomb of the dead, as numerous skeletons lay beside 
the abandoned hearths. Similar discoveries have been made in Portugal: 
shell heaps having been found thirty-five to eighty feet above the sea-level. 
Here, also, excavations have brought to light several different hearths, and 
in many of the most ancient kitchen midders in the valley of the Tigris 
were found crouching skeletons, proving that here, too, the home had be- 
come the tomb. * * * 

It is, however, chiefly in America that these attract attention. for there 
huge shell mounds stretch along the coast of New Foundland, Nova Scotia, 
Massachusetts, Louisiana, California, and Nicaragua. We meet with them 
again near the Orinoco and the Mississippi, in the Aleutian Islands, and in 
the Guianeas in Brazil, and in Patagonia; on the coasts of the Pacific, as on 
those of the Atlantic. * * * The kitchen middens of Florida and 
Alabama are even more remarkable. There is one on Amelia Island which 
is a quarter of a mile long, with a medium depth of three feet and a breadth 
of nearly five. That of Bear’s Point covers sixty acres of ground, that of 
Anecerty Point, one hundred, and that of Santa Kosa, five hundred. 
Others taper to a great height. Turtle Mound near Smyrna is formed of 
a mass of oyster shells, attaining a height of nearly thirty feet, and the 
height of several others is more than forty feet. In all of them bushels of 
shells have already been found, although a great part of the sites they 
occupy are still unexplored; huge trees, roots, and tropical creepers having 
in the course of many centuries, covered them with an almost impenetrable 
thicket. At Long-Neck Branch is a shell mound that extends for half a 
mile, and in California there is a yet larger kitchen midden; it measures a 
mile in length and half a mile in width, and, as in similar accumulations, 
excavations have yielded thousands of stone hammers and bone imple- 
ments. The shell mounds of which we have so far been speaking are all 
near the sea, but there is yet another, consisting entirely of marine shells, 
fifty miles beyond Mobile.* 


We conclude, then, that the coasts of America are as good 
a place for the study of the beginnings of architecture as 
Denmark, or even the regions of Mesopotamia. The-people 
may have belonged to a different race, but it may help us to 
get avery different idea of the aborigines of our country, if 
we associate them with the fishermen of Europe, for those in 
America were even more advanced in the art of boat building 
and house building, than were the ancient people of Europe. 
We have elsewhere described the houses which were erected 
amid the shell heaps on the Northwest coast, and shall now 
turn to those on the coast of Florida. The explorations of 
Mr. W. H. Moore and Mr. A. E. Douglas have brought out 
many new facts. 





*See “ Prehistoric Peoples.” 
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Mr. A. E. Douglas also discovered several canals in the 
shell mounds—one of them five miles long; another canal con- 
nected a lagoon, through which the interior waters were ex- 
pected to find an outlet to the sea. He speaks of the impos- 
ing appearance of the shell mounds and thinks that some of 
them were designed as lookouts or sites of houses. He refers, 
also, to elevated roadways leading from the mounds to .a lake 
or water course or village, thus proving that the mounds may 
have been sites for houses. : ' 

Mr. William Bartram speaks of Mt. Royal as a magnificent 
mound, twenty feet high and 300 feet in diameter, as attended 
with a roadway. He says: 


A noble Indian highway leads from the great mound in a straight line 
three-quarters of a mile, through an awful forest of live oaks. It was 
terminated by palms and laurel magnolias in the maze of an oblong arti- 
ficial lake, which was on the edge of a greater savannah. This general 
highway was about fifty yards wide, sunk a little below the common level 
and the earth thrown up on each side, making a bank about two feet high. 


There are sand mounds on, the coast of Florida, which to 
all appearances were erected at the same time as the kitchen 
middens. There are on the Northwest coast kitchen middens 
in which are canals, harbors for canoes, and the remains of 
houses which resemble those which are still occupied by the 
Klamath Indians, These are evidently modern, but they show 


that the same mode of life and the same customs continued 
for thousands of years, even when there was no connection 
between the people. The same stage of society may have been 
reached ‘by the people on the coast of America much later 
than those on the coast of Europe; the fact, however, that 
so much time elapsed between the kitchen middens of Nor- 
way and Denmark and those on the coasts of America, shows 
how prolonged this stage of semi-civilization has been upon 
the earth. 


II. Another class of coast structures has been recently 
brought to light off the coast of Florida. We shall, therefore, 
take up the description of these as excellent specimens of the 
skill of the prehistoric people. They have been associated 
with {the sand mounds and shell heaps of Florida, but they 
show a more advanced stage, and should probably be classed 
with the mounds and earthworks of the Gulf States, tor it is. 
the opinion of Dr. D. G. Brinton, Prof. F. W. Putnam and 
others that they were erected by the same people. 

The object of these remarkable “shell keys” is unknown, 
but they appear to have been walls, which surrounded the sea- 
girt habitation of an ancient and unknown people. The “ reef 
raised sea walls ot ‘shell’ surrounded central, half natural 
lagoons. or lake courts, with the “ many-channeled enclosures,” 
which, when surrounded by the dwellings of the people who 
erected them, must have made the island resemble a modern 
Venice. The houses were probably constructed altogether of 
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wood, and perhaps covered with thatched roofs. The canals 
within the lagoon were dug out of low, swampy ground, and 
were lined with earth walls, which were covered with a tangled 
forest; making the ancient village resemble the villages on the 
coast of Benares or the Philippine Islands, more than the 
European Venice. 

The islands lack the outside reefs whigh are found in the 
Caroline Islands, and there are no such artificial breakwaters, 
as are there; nor are there any such massive stone enclosures 
and shrines. 

These were discovered and described by Mr. F. H. Cushing. 
The following is his account of his explorations and a descrip- 
tion of their character and appearance: 


I was not much delayed in securing two men and a little fishing sioop, 
such as it was, and in sailing forth one glorious evening late in May, with 
intent to explore as many as possible of the islands and capes of Charlotte 
Harbor, Pine Island Sound, Caloosa Bay, and the lower more open coast as 
far as Marco. P 

The astonishment I felt in penetrating into the interior of the very first 
encountered of these thicket-bound islets, may be better imagined than 
described, when, after wading ankle deep in the slimy and muddy shoals, 
and then alternately clambering and floundering for a long distance among 
the wide-reaching interlocked roots of the mangroves, 1 dimly beheld in 
the somber depths of this sunless jungle of the waters, a long, nearly 
straight, but enormous embankment of piled-up conch shells. Beyond it 
were to be seen (as in the illustration given) other banks, less high, not 
always regular, but forming a range of distinct enclosures of various sizes 
and outlines; nearly all of them open a little at either end, or at opposite 
sides, as if for outlet and inlet. 

Threading this zone of boggy bins, and leading in toward a more cen- 
tral point, were here and there open ways like channels. They were formed 
by parallel ridges of shells, increasing in height toward the interior, until 
at last they merged into a steep, somewhat extended bench, also of shells, 
and flat on the top like a platform. Here, of course, at the foot of the 
platform, the channel ended in a slightly broadened cove, like a landin 
place; but a graded depression or pathway ascended from it and crosse 
this bench or platform, leading to and in turn climbing over, or rather 
through another and higher platform, a slight distance beyond. In places, 
off to the side on either bank, were still more of these platforms, rising 
terrace-like, but very irregularly, from the enclosures beiow to the founda- 
tions of great level-topped mounds, which, like worn-out, elongated and 
truncated pyramids, loftily and imposingly crowned the whole; some of 
them to a height of nearly thirty feet above the encircling sea. The bare 
patches alony the ascents to the mounds were, like the ridges below, built 
up wholly of shells, great conch shells chiefly, blackened by exposure for 
ages; and ringing like their potsherds when disturbed even by the light 
feet of the raccoons and little brown rabbits, that now and then scuddled 
across them trom covert to coyert, and that seemed to be, with the ever- 
present grosbeaks above, and with many lizards and some few rattlesnakes 
and other reptiles below, the principal dwellers in those lonely keys—if 
swarming insects may be left unnamed! 

Wherever revealed, the surface below, like the bare spaces themselves, 
proved to be also of shells, smaller or much broken on the levels and 
gentler slopes, and mingled with scant black mold on the wider terraces, 
as though these had been tormed with a view to cultivation, and supplied 
with soil from the rich muck beds below. Here, also, occurred occasional 
potsherds and many worn valves of gigantic clams and pieces of huge 
shells that appeared to have been used as hoes and picks or other digging 
tools, and this again suggested the idea that at least the wider terraces— 
many of which proved to be not level but filled with basin-shaped depres- 
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sundered ramparts of some vast and ruined 


sions or bordered by retain- 
ing walls—had been used as 
garden plats, supplied with 
soil from the rich muck beds 
below. But the margins of 
these, whether raised or not, 
and the edges of even the 
lesser terraces, the sides of 
the graded ways leading upto 
or through them, and especi- 
ally the slopes of the greater 
mounds, were all of unmixed 
shell, in which, as in the 
barren patches, enormous, 
nearly square-sized conch 
shells prevailed. 

Such various features, seen 
one by one, impressed me 
more and more forcibly, as 
indicating general design—a 
structural origin of at least 
the enormous accumulations 
of shell I was so slowly and 
painfully traversing; if not, 
indeed, of the entire key or 
islet. Still, my mind was 
not, perhaps, wholly dis- 
abused of the prevalent 
opinion that these and like 
accumulations or capes of 
the neighboring mainland 
were primarily stupendous 
shell heaps, chiefly the un- 
disturbed refuse remaining 
from ages of intermittent 
aboriginal occupation, until 
I had scaled the topmost of 
the platforms. ‘hen I could 
see that the vast pile on 
which I stood, and of which 
the terraces I had climbed, 
were, in a_ sense, irregular 
stages, formed in reality a 
single, prodigious elbow- 
shaped foundation, crowned 
at its bend by a definite 
group of lofty, narrow, and 
elongated mounds, that 
stretched fan-like across, its 
summit, like the thumb and 
four fingers of a mighty out- 
spread hand. Beyond, more- 
over, were other great founda- 
tions, bearing aloft still other 
groups of mounds, their de- 
clivities thickly overgrown, 
but their summits betokened 
by the bare branches of 
gumbo limbos, whence had 
come, no doubt, the lone- 
sounding songs of the gros- 
beaks, They stood, these 
other foundations, like the 
fortress, along one side and 
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across the further end of a deep, open space or quadrangular court, more 
than an acre in extent, level and as closely covered with mangroves, and 
other tidal growths at the bottom, as were the entire swamps. It was 
apparent that this had actually been a central court of some kind, had 
probably been formed as an open lagoon by the gradual upbuilding on 
attol-tike reefs or shoals around deeper water, of those foundations or 
tamparts, as I have called them, from even below tide level to their 
present imposing height. 

The elevation I had ascended, stood at the northern end and formed 
one course of this great inner court, the slope of which from the base of 
the mounds was unbroken by terraces and sheer; but, like the steepest 
ascents outside, it was composed of large weather-darkened conch shells, 
and was comparatively bare of vegetation. Directly down the middle of 
this wide incline led, between the two first, mounds, a broad, sunken path- 
way, very deep here, near the summit, as was the opposite and similarily 
graded way | had in part followed up, but gradually diminishing in depth 
as it approached the bottom, in such manner as to render much gentler the 
descent to the edge of the swamp. Here numerous pierced busycon shells 
lay strewn about, and others could be seen protruding from the marginal 
muck. A glance sufficed to show that they had all been designed for tool 
heads, hafted similarly, but used for quite different purposes. The long 
columnellz of some were battered as if they had once been employed as 
hammers or picks, while others were sharpened to chisel- or gauge-like 
points and edges. Here, too, shreds of pottery were much more abundant 
than even on the upper terraces. This struck me as especially significant, 
and I ventured forth a little way over the yielding quagmire and dug between 
the sprawling mangroove fingers, as deeply as I could with only a stick, 
into the water-soaked muck. Similarly worked shells and shreds of pot- 
tery, inter-mingled with charcoal and bones, were thus revealed. These 
were surprisingly fresh, not as though washed into the place from above, 
but as though they had fallen and lodged where | found them, and had 
been covered with water ever since. Here, at least, had been a water- 
court, around the margins of which, it would seem, places of abode whence 
these remains had been derived—housés rather than landings—had clust- 
ered, ere it became chocked with debris and vegetal growth; or else it was 
a veritable haven of ancient wavesand pile-dwellings, safe alike from tidal 
wave and hurricane within these gigantic ramparts of shell, where through 
the channel gateways to the sea, canoes might readily come and go, It 
occurred to me, as I made my way through one of tnese now filled-up 
channels, that the enclosures they passed through were probably other 
-courts—margined by artificial bayous, some of them, no doubt, like the one 
at Key Marco—and that perhaps the longest of them, had not only been 
inhabited also, but that some were representative of incipient stages in the 
formation of platforms or terraces, and within these, as the key was thus 
extended, of other such inner courts as the one I have here described. 


As to the boats which were used by the inhabitants of 
these island keys, we have little information; but, judging from 
those which were used in other lands, we must conclude, that 
they were as skillfully constructed as were the reefs themselves. 

It will be reraembered that large canoes were seen by 
De Soto and his followers, as they reached the “ great father 
of waters,” the Mississippis; Some of them capable of hold- 
ing as many as fifty warriors at a time, and were propelled 
with great force:. Large canoes, skillfully wrought and of 
beautiful proportions, are even now used by the natives off the 
coast of Washington; showing a great proficiency in the art of 
boat building... They may be taken as marking the beginnings 
of naval-architecture. No such canoes have been discovered 
in thesé island keys, but, judging from the highly wrought 
































PLATE A—IMPILEMENTS FROM THE ISLAND KEY, 
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PLATE B—WOODEN TABLETS FROM THE ISLAND KEY. 
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wooden implements and curious masks which have been dug 
out from the depths of the lagoons, we may conclude that the 
people were not only capable of constructing such boats, but 
often used -tnem in passing from one island to another, and 
from the islands to the shore. 

Here, we would call attention to the animal figures on the 
tablets, which were discovered on the site of this ancient vil- 
lage. They remind us of the human figures carved upon the 
fronts of the houses in the villages of the Northwest coast. 
The tablets were found in the water, but they may have origi- 
nally been attached to the house fronts. 

Mr. Cushing has described these and has given an explana- 
tion of their significance. They show a mingling of animal 
and human resemblances, and give us an idea of the religious 
conceptions of the people who dwelt here: a religion which 
consisted mainly in the transforming of animals into human 
beings, and human beings into animals; the lines of separation 
between them being obliterated and all of them regarded as 
supernatural beings. 

We do not claim for the ancient peoples, who erected these 
massive earthworks around their island homes and faced them 
with conch shells, any superiority over the white man; nor do 
we maintain that there was any such civilization in prehistoric 
times, as prevails at the present; yet the view which has been 
given of this ancient American Venice convinces us that the 
aboriginal civilization has been greatly underrated. Certainly 
there is no island city in modern times, which can compare 
with these in their peculiar adaptation to the forces of Nature 
and to the prevailing animal life. Here, in the midst of the 
waves were contrivances for the rising of the tide and 
catching such schools of fish as might’ come from out of the 
depths of the sea, and at the same time there was an abund- 
ance of forest trees to invite the birds of the air, especially 
those which gamed their subsistance from the.water. Beneath 
the trees and above the lagoons the people erected there houses, 
,and apparently lived in peace with the creatures of the air and 
water; understood all their ways, and found their happiness in 
communing with Nature in its different moods. Whatever we 
may say about the architecture of the buildings, which have 
perished, we may conclude that there was here the perfection 
of art, which always consists in being artless. Various opinions 





Norte.—-The following description refers to Plates A and B: Plate A—These wooden imple- 
ments are worthy of notice, for they represent handles of conch-shell gouges or hoes or picks, 
Fig. 1; the handles of carving adzes, Figure 2° also single and double-holed atlatls or spear- 
throwers, one with a carved rabbit head, Figs. 3 and 4; hardwood sabre clubs, armed with sharp 
teeth, from twenty-four to thirty inches in length, probably like the war clubs of the Zuni 
Indians, corresponding to the length of the arm or of the thigh from hip to knee of those who 
used them, Fig.5. Among these are two toy canoes; one of them probably an imitation of a 
sea-going canoe of the ancient Key-Dwellers, Fig. 6; another representing the flat-bottomed 
canoes used in canals, bayous, and shaol waters, Fig. 7; also a paddle of hardwood, the end of 
which was burned off. 

Various animal figure heads were also discovered (See Plate B): one representing a wolf with 
large ears, Fig. 1; another, the human features, Fig. 2; another with the pelicanjs head and neck 
gracetully wrought eud realistically painted, Fig. 3; still another with the human face painted 
on it, Fig. 4. These were masks and represented the animal and human divinities which were 
worshipped by the people. 
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have been expressed as to the people who erected these 
structures. 

Mr. Cushing thinks that these keys, with their open channels 
and lesser enclosures, were the rookeries and fish-drives and fish- 
pools of a sea-faring people, who for some reason had forsaken 
the mainland and had made their homes on these isolated 
islands, but at the same time were agriculturalists, though they 
were compelled to gather the soil out from the depths of the 
water and make artificial gardens, in which they raised such 
vegetables and plants as they used. In this respect they prob- 
ably resemble the famous Lake-Dwellers, who thousands of 
years before had placed their homes above the waters of the 
lakes of Switzerland, and subsisted upon fish, which there 
abounded; but resorted to the land for raising their cereals and 
the gathering of fruits. The wonder is, that they should have 
dared the storms and presumed to have built up their break- 
waters out of such fragile material as the conch shells and earth 
combined, without any outside reef or sea wall to protect them 
from the furious waves. That they could, however, live here 
on these islands in security, is evident, from the fact that vari- 
ous white men have within a few years cleared and cultivated, 
as a fruit and vegetable garden, some of these very island keys. 
These white men (fishermen) have built platforms, constructed 
landings, and converted the ancient gardens into vegetable 
farms; but have not constructed any such massive earthworks 
or breakwaters as did the prehistoric people. 

The prehistoric, people who settled upon these islands and 
built these lagoons, were not so lonely as we might at first 
think, as there are many other artificial keys in the same 
vicinity—large and small; some nearer the shore and others 
further away. Mr. Cushing says they are 150 in number which 
show signs of having been occupied in prehistoric times by the 
same people. 

The reason for resorting to these isolated spots are unknown, 
but there may have been invasions from wild tribes, such as 
came down from the North and drove the Mound-Builders of 
the Ohio valiey from their chosen seats and compelled them 
to mingle with the tribes further south. These movements of 
the ancient population are not recorded in history, nor are 
there any traditions concerning them; but judging from the 
relics which have been exhumed and the earthworks which 
have been examined, we may conclude that they were similar 
to those prehistoric people who built the pyramid mounds and 
chunky yards, which are now found in all the river valleys of 
the South. 

We have shown elsewhere that some of these platform 
mounds were designed as refuges from high water, and that 
they were occupied by an ancient people, who were thoroughly 
organized into villages and were ruled by chiefs: and priests. 
By way of comparison we shall call attention to Mr. Cushing’s 
description of the platforms in the midst of the lagoons, to 
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the graded ways by which they were reached, as well as to the 
long, narrow earth walls which surrounded the lagoons and so 
made artificial enclosures; they are actually the same models 
in the midst of the sea, that are found upon the land, scattered 
through the Gulf States. Here the platforms were used as the 
foundations for the Great Houses of the ruling classes. The 
elevated mounds mark the sites of ancient temples and council 
houses. Walls, similar to the ridges, were constructed around 
the fish-ponds, and within them the houses of the common 
people were placed; an open court being left in the center 
of the village for public gatherings, and for the celebration of 
ceremonies. 


III. These structures, situated off the coast of Florida, 
lead us to another and very different class of works, namely, 
the pile-dwellings and maritime villages which are so common 
in the islands of the Pacific. These, present specimens of 
architecture which are unique and various, but they remind us 
of those which anciently existed in Europe, though they are 
still occupied 

Such pile-villages and maritime structures have engaged the 
attention of many writers and have often been described. Of 
them Mr. Nadaillac says: 

There is really nothing to surprise us ‘in the fact of buildings rising 
from the midst of waters, they were known in early historic times, 
Herodious relates that the inhabitatants of pile-dwellings on Lake Prasias 
sucessfully repelled the attacks of the Persians. Alonzo De Ojeda, the 
companion of Americo Vespucio. speaks of a village consisting of twenty 
large houses built on piles, in the midst of a lake, to which he gave the 
name of Venezuela, in honor of Venice his native town. 

We meet with pile dwellings in our own day in the Celebes in New 
Guinea, in Java, in Benares, and in the Caroline Islands. Sir Richard 
Burton saw pile-dwellings at Dahomey; Capt. Cameron, on the lakes of 
Central Africa; and the Bishop of Lebuon tells us that the houses of the 
Dayaks are built on lofty platforms on the shores of rivers.* 


Dean Worcester has described some of those in the 
Philippine Islands and has given several cuts of them.f 
Some of them were constructed by the Moros, a tribe which 
played an important part in the history of the Philippines, 
but who entered the archipelago from Borneo near the 
Spanish Discovery. They, no doubt, introduced a style of 
architecture from their native islands. The houses are 
placed upon wooden platforms, which are in turn supported 
by piles, but which are connected with the land by a nar- 
row bridge; they are rectangular in shape and covered with 
a peaked roof, which has a gable end and is thatched with 
straw; the sides seem to be made of bamboo. There are 
canoes floating in the water that resemble the dug-outs of 
the American aborigines. 

Another cut represents a Moro village, placed upon piles 
so near the coast that, when the tide goes out, they are con- 





*See “ Prehistoric Peoples,’ page 145. 
+ See “‘ The Philippine Islands,” by Dean Worcester; pages 37, 150 and 391. 
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nected with the land, but at high tide are reached by rude 
bridges or boats. They resemble the pile-villages of Switz- 
erland in many respects. 
The houses of the Tagbuanas resemble the pile-dwellings 
of the Moros in some respects, but are built above the land, 
_ instead of above the water. They are perched high up in 
the air and are supported by palm and bamboo piles. They 
also have a pitched roof, and bamboo sides. The Tag- 
buanas are wild, yet they have a simple syllabic alphabet 
and scratch their letters in vertical columns on bamboo 
poles. 
The houses of the Magyars are very rude, for several 
families herd together on a platform of poles protected by 
a rude roof of rattan leaves. These people are said to be 





PILE DWELLINGS IN MANILA. 


head hunters. The Mindoros have more permanent houses, 
though they are very small and unsubstantial. Store houses 
for grain are placed upon rude frame-works above old 
stumps, and are mere thatched roofs which cover a plat- 
form. 

Village life prevails in the Philippine Islands, but the 
villages are composed of separate houses; very many of 
them elevated above the ground and held in place by poles 
which resemble piles. A Tagalog village, which is repre- 
sented in a plate, resembles very closely a Swiss lake- 
village. The houses are situated on platforms in a row, 
alongside of a canal, and are built in very much the same 
shape as the Swiss lake-dwellings are. Canals are very 
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common in the Philippines; they radiate from the rivers in 
various directions. Fishermen, canoemen, and laundrymen 
live in huts over the low ground near the canals. 

In Tondo one finds the genuine native houses, with bam- 
boo frames and floors, roofed and sided with palm. De- 
structive fires are frequent in this quarter. Earthquakes 
are common, as a result one rarely sees buildings more than 
two stories high. Living rooms are almost invariably on 
the second stories, the ground floor being used mainly for 
shops, servants’ quarters, offices, or store-rooms. 


IV. Our last point will be in reference to the pile-dwellings 
or pile-villages of Switzerland and the terramares of Italy. 
These very ancient structures represent a phase of architecture 
and a style of civilization which prevailed before the opening 
of history in Europe, but they resemble the structures which 
are now seen on the Pacific coast and in our New Possessions 
and are still occupied. 

The discovery of these was a surprise to the European 
archzologists. It took 
place in 1853, at a time 
of long drought, when 
the extraordinary sink- 
ing of Lake Zurich re- 
vealed the piles, still 
standing, and between 
the piles the ancient 
hearths, pestles, ham- 
mers, pottery, hatchets, 
and implements of many 
kinds with innumerable 
objects of daily use. 

Nadaillac says: 
These relics prove that 
LAKE DWELLINGS some of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland had 
dwelt on the lake as a refuge, to which they had probably retired to 
escape trom the attacks of the.r fellow mcn or wild beasts. The discovery 
of these piles excited general interest, which was redoubled when similar 
discoveries revealed the fact that all the lakes of Switzerland were dotted 
with stations weich had been built long centuries before. Twenty such 
stations were made out on Lake Bienne, twenty-four on Lake Geneva, 
thirty on Lake Constance, forty-nine on Lake Neuchatel, and others on 


Lakes Sempach, Morat, Moosedorf, and Pfeffikon. In fact, more than two 
hundred lake-stations are now known in Switzerland. 


The lake-dwellings of Switzerland may be ascribed to 
three different periods: the first is distinguished by small 
axes and coarse pottery, which had no traces of ornamenta- 
tion; that of the second period had large, well-made 
hatchets, some of them of nephrite and jade, the pottery is 
finer and is ornamented including chevrons and other de- 
signs, but without handles; a third, by copper weapons and 
tools, a few specimens of bronze, by stone hatchets skill- 
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fully pierced, by pottery vases provided with handles and 
covered with ornaments, bead necklaces, pendants, buttons, 
needles, horn combs, amulets made of the teeth of animals, 
tools fixed into handles of stag horns, by the remains of 
seeds, grains and cereals, and fruits of various kinds. 

The distance from the shore of the most ancient lake- 
dwellings vary from 131 to 298 feet. Of the most recent 
stations, from 656 to 984 feet, The piles of the early age 
from eleven to twelve inches in diameter; those of the later 
epochs are smaller. Care was taken to consolidate them 
and keep them in position with block of stone and tiers of 
piles. Keller gives to these latter the name ‘‘ packwer- 
bauten”; others call them ‘‘steinbergen.” Keller says: 


Household utensils, beds of charcoal, ashes, hearth stones, pottery, 
remains of wild animals, and the piles show that there had once been a 
regular settlement (or village). The piles stand in close rows and when 
covered with horizontal timbers aud boards formed a scaffolding founda- 
tion for the erection of the dwellings. We know very little of the shape of the 
huts, except that they were built of poles and hurdle (or wattlework), coated 
on the outside with clay. The clay was spread on the floor inside the huts, 
in some cases mixed with gravel, forming a kind of plaster floor. In the 
middle of the hut was a hearth, made of siabs and rough sandstone. The 
roof consisted of the bark of trees, straw, and rushes, the remains of which 
have been preserved in the sand. The occupations of the settlers were of 
many kinds, but may be divided into the operations of fishing, hunting, 
pasturage, and agriculture. In some of the earlier settlements fishing nets 
and fish hooks made of bears’ tusks have been found. The bones, which 
are found in such great numbers, show that there were domestic animals 
among them. Beside the lake-dwellings were to be found stones for crush- 
ing and grinding grain, or mealing stones, and the grain itself has been 
found. 

The tilling of the land must have been simple, and consisted in tearing 
it up by means of stag horns or crooked sticks, as is done in America. 
The tillage would have to be enclosed by hedges, as a protection against 
animals. The settlers cultivated flax of excellent quality, which was spun 
into threads by means of spindle whorls. Use of the loom was common. 
Large trunks of trees were hollowed out by fire and by stone celts, and 
used for canoes. Oak poles were used for spear shafts; mallets and clubs 
were made out of the knots of trees; boards were hewn out for the dwell- 
ings; earthern vessels were found in great abundance; urns with a large 
bulge and thin sides; a few flat plates and large pots, used for cooking, 
have been found. The vessels were ornamented with bosses, or with im- 
pressions made with the finger, or an occasional zig-zag ornament. 

The oldest settlement began in that dark period when the use of metais 
was unknown, but no difference is to be discovered in the construction of 
the lake dwellings, between the earliest and latest age. The fact that the 
erections of the Transition and Bronze Ages were built more substantially, 
was owing to the use of better tools. It has been remarked that on com- 


- paring the implements of the Stone and Bronze Ages from the lake- 


dwellings with those which were found in mounds and in graves and those 
met by chance on the field, we are not able to discover the smallest differ- 
ence, either in material, form, or ornamentation. The identity of the in- 
habitants of the mainland with those of the lake-dwellings appears still 
more striking, if we compare the settlements (villages). The endeavor of 
the settlers to live together in a sociable manner, is positive proof that they 
had and knew the advantages of a settled (village) mode of life, and we 
have to look upon them, not as a wandering, pastoral people, still less as a 
hunting and fishing race. 









ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Maya OriGins. In a most interesting volume, “A Glimpse 
of Guatemala, and Some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of 
Central America” (London, 1899, pp. xvii-289), Mr. and Mrs. 
A. P. Maudslay give an account of their travels and researches 
in the Maya regions of Central America. Mr. Maudslay 
wisely concludes that hardly “more than a mere trace of 
phoneticism has as yet been established” in the Maya writing. 
The famous and rather doubtful “ Toltecs,” he inclines to think, 
were of Mayan stock and hesitates to decide whether or not 
the original Mayas came from Mexico or from Central America. 
As to the generel question of the origin of American civiliza- 
tions, Mr. Maudslay does not lay any stress upon the drift- 
across-the-Pacific theories, and believes that Old World influ- 
ences in America, if at all present are “ few and far between,” 
while, if America was populated from the Old World, the mi- 
gration antedates all culture. In “Nature” (Vol. LXI., pp. 
292-293), Prof. A. H. Keane reviews this book and comes to the 
conclusion that the Mayas were already civilized when they 
came into Yucatan, and that the pyramid of Papantla and the 
archaic Huastec language (of Maya stock) in Tamaulipas and 
Vera Cruz, indicate the place of their origin. Thence they 
were driven by invasion of the Nahuas from the Northwest. 
Thus, the “Toltecs” would seem to have really been the early 
Mayan cultured tribes. To use Professor Keane’s words: 
“Safely entrenched on the Chiapas-Guatemalan plateau, the 
early Mayas continued to develop their ‘Toltec’ culture, 
partly assimilating the Quiches and other rude aborigines, all 
of whom now speak languages of Maya stock, and at last pass- 
ing at the apogee of their civilization into the hitherto unoccu- 
pied limestone peninsula of Yucatan.” 


++ o ++ 

RaciaL ASPECT OF VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT. In “Nature” 
(London) for December 28, 1899 (p. 200), Mr. R. C. T. Evans 
laments the fact that “the average opinion is growing more 
and more unwarlike, less brave, and more inclined for peace at 
any price.” A selection has now been long in process, by 
means of which, “in the long run, the non-fighters, such as 
commercial classes, luxurious people, and any cowards, have 
more descendants proportionally than the brave and warlike.” 
He emphasizes the fact that “of those soldiers killed during 
the last few weeks few have left two descendants.” There is 
reason here for rejoicing rather than for regret—evolution is 
putting thus an end to war. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIANS. Much literature of great 
value concerning the Australian aborigines, their languages, 
mythology, customs, etc., has been published during the last 
few years. One of the most interesting of recent contributions 
to the subject is Rev. John Mathew’s “ Eagle-hawk and Crow: 
a Study of the Australian Aborigines, including an Inquiry into 
their Origin and a Survey of Australian Languages” ( London- 
Melbourne, 1899, pp. xvi-288). According to Mr. Mathew, 
Australia has been successfully invaded by Papuans, Dravidians 
and Malays, for which he seeks confirmation in linguistic and 
other data. He even goes so far as to suggest (hence the title 
of his book) that the clan-names, so wide-spread in Australia, 
“Eagle-Hawk” and “Crow,” represent respectively: ‘the lat- 
ter, more powerful,” and “the weaker, more scantily equipped 
sable” races—in other words, the Dravidians and the Papuans. 
In “Nature” (Vol. LXI., pp. 193-195), Prof. A. C. Haddon re- 
views Mr. Mathew’s book, pointing out the weakness of some 
of his arguments, taking exception especially to the statement 
made concerning certain rock-paintings in northwest Australia, 
that “it is obvious that there has been an attempt to present 
fragments of Hindu mythology in the form which had been 
developed by naturalization in Sumatra.” 


++ ++ 
++ 


Soncs OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. In the “Science of 
Man” (Vol. II., pp. 24-25), Mr. J. W. Fawcett gives an account 
of sixteen songs and chants collected by him in various parts 
of Queensland. The author furnishes the native texts without 
English versions. It is interesting to learn that “when a chant 
or song has been known for a long time it is generally dis- 
carded, and gives place to a new composition, which is either 
original (being composed by one of the more intellectual mem- 
bers of the tribe), or else borrowed from some other tribe.” 
In this way some songs travel very far, and are sung by natives 
ignorant of the meaning of the words of which they are made 
up. One “fishing song,” from the coast tribes between the 
Barron and Herbert rivers, is “merely a string of names of the 
various fish, which are’ chiefly caught thereabouts,”—a very 
primitive lesson in economic geography. In another song we 
meet with evidences of European contact in halli-koo (calico) 
and gan-gitta (handkerchief). Another song “refers to rocks 
and reefs and sand-banks.” One song in “ Aborigine-English,” 
was sung by an educated aborigine employed on a ranch in 
north Queensland, but was not his own composition. The 
ending “white-pfellah plenty rich, black pfellah die” is sug- 
gestive. 


+ ++ 
++ 





Maori Gops. Inthe “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie” (Vol. XII., pp. 223-225), Mr. S. Percy Smith of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, publishes a “ Note on Some Maori Gods,” 
accompanied by a plate figuring some of these interesting 
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objects, now become so rare. The “gods” in question are 
“kt, which were usually stuck in the ground at the tw ahu or 
altar, a sacred place near each village. The figures are wound 
round with cord, beautiful and hand-made (from the native 
flax,—harakeke, or Phormium tenax), and although they are 
between 50 and 200 (ca. 150) years old, the cord shows no 
signs of decay. The carving was done with obsidian knives, 
and the eyes of the god Tangaroa are of pearl-shell. 


++ ++ 
++ 

MATTY ORNAMENTATION. In his article on the “ Ethno- 
graphy of the Matty Islands,” in the Internationales Archiv 
fir Ethnographie (Vol. XII., pp. 218-223), Dr. Karutz of 
Liibeck discusses the weapons and implements of these people 
of the East Indies and their ornamentation, the expression of 
a rich and manifold artistic sense. Among other things Dr. 
Karutz points out that the Matty Islanders use plant mogzfs in 
their ornamentation, something rare among primitive peoples, 
to judge from the best authorities. 


++ ++ 
++ 

Matay PENINsuLA. From the Correspondenzblatt der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie (Vol. XXX., pp. 
125-127), Dr. Rudolf Martin of Zurich reprints (Minchen, 
1899, p. 10) his paper on “The Primitive Inhabitants of the 
Malay Peninsula,” and from the Mitteilungen de Naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaft in Winterthur for 1g00, his popular 
address on a “ Journey through the Malay Peninsula.” In these 
papers the author gives an interesting account of his travels 
and investigations during the spring and summer of 1897 in 
various regions of Malacca. The so-called Malays are not the 
autochthones of the peninsula that bears their name, but only 
immigrants from Sumatra, etc. These Malay intruders have 
driven the original inhabitants further and further into the 
forests and mountains. Of’ pre-Malayan date are certain re- 
mains of an archeological sort. Among these are the skele- 
tons, stone-implements, etc.,.of the rock-shelters (very common 
about Ipoh), the kitchen-middens and shell-heaps (very com- 
mon in the north of Wellesley Province and in southern Kedah), 
which consist almost entirely of the edible Cardium, and are 
probably the refuse of lake-dwellings of former times. Stone 
hatchets (called by the Malays datu dntar or “ thunder stones’’) 
of several types, besides chisels, have also been discovered. 
Dr. Martin gives some valuable anthropogical data concerning 
the Sakei (or Senoi as they call themselves), who, with the 
Semang (their own name is Mendi) form the most aboriginal 
part of the population of the peninsula. The Semang, who 
chiefly inhabit the north, partly in the Siamese Provinces, are, 
according to Dr. Martin, related to the Negritos of the Philip- 
pines, while the Sakei or Sakai (in eastern Perak, Selangor and 
western Pahang) are of a different stock, being related to some 
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of the little known races of the interior regions of the great 
East Indian Islands. The author thinks they are not geneti- 
cally related to the Malays, and ought not, therefore, to be 
styled “primitive Malays,” or “pra-Malayan,” which terms 
have been used by some authorities. Dr. Martin thinks that 
the Sakai contradict the theory of Peschel that, by reason of 
the feebleness of their thinking primitive peoples must believe 
more than civilized peoples, since, wherever such beliefs (¢. g. 
in spirits, etc.) are present with the Sakai they are to be traced 
to Malay influence, and are not original with these tribes. 
The religious ideas of the Sakai are very few and very ne- 
bulous. Nevertheless the Sakai are monogamous, love their 
children, are generous and benevolent, honest and faithful to 
the end. If we believe the author, the fate of many other 
primitive peoples awaits them—disappearance to make room 
for the clamoring press of “higher races,” and soon the forests 
that now know them will know them no more. 





++ ++ 


++ 





RicE CULTIVATION IN CamBopiA. In the Revue Scientifi- 
que for January 27, 1900, M. Adhémard Leclére continues (pp. 
109-114) from the issue of January 6, his account of “La culture 
du riz au Cambodge.” The rice-threshing of the Cambodians 
has nof a little in common with the old-fashioned American ° 
corn-husking. It is a “ bee” and Cupid overhears many words 
of love during these threshing-nights. Besides these rural 
customs there is a more serious religious ceremony of Brah- 
manic origin connected with the threshing of the rice. _Cam- 
bodia, no less than France or England, illustrates the close 
relationship between harvesting and primitive religion. 


+ + 
++ 





CorEAN Heap-DreEsseEs. In the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (Vol. XII., pp. 225-232), M. Henri Chevalier, of 
Paris, publishes a study of ‘“ Corean Head-Dresses,” based upon 
the Steenackers-Varat collections in the Musée Guimet. The 
various classes of bonnets, caps, hats, religious head-dresses, 
etc., are described and their Corean names indicated, together 
with an account of the Chinese influence upon these articles of 
clothing, ornament, and symbolism, and a notice of the new 
influence of the Japanese. The illustrations accompanying 
the article are excellent. 


++ >+ 
++ 





Buryats oF IrkuTSK. In the Internationales Archiv fir 
Ethnographie (Vol. XII., pp. 193-218), Dr. Nikolaus Melnikow 
publishes an interesting account of the Buryats of the Irkutsk 
Government, the first historical knowledge of whom dates from 
1190 A.D. These Buryats do not belong to the clans of disap- 
pearing peoples, the last census showing them to have increased 
4.3 per cent., between 1857 and 1889, in spite of their unclean- 
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liness and lack of hygienic conditions. Besides physical ills 
they have to contend with the peculiar psychic affection which 
the Russians term durjet (‘‘ to become foolish”) and the Buryats 
naigur. Another evil of Buryat life is alcoholism,—the effects 
of the national drink faraszun (derived from milk chiefly) is 
very notable. The author discusses the effect of the contact 
of Buryat and Russian culture. Among the benefits derived 
from this contact are the spread of agriculture, the baking of 
bread, and the general improvement of alimentary conditions, 
clothing, desire for knowledge, etc. Among the evils are 
sexual degeneration, lying and deceit, loss of eloquence to a 
marked extent, etc. Dr. Melnikoff takes on the whole an 
optimistic view of the situation, holding that all reforms oper- 
ating to the benefit of the Russians have also their good effect 
upon the Buryats and the other primitive people of the Empire. 
Not the extinction of these peoples, but their assimilation with 
the Russian population of Siberia is the aim of the government, 
and to that end the Russians themselves need to be lifted to a 
higher stage of culture and enlightenment. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HITTITES. 
BY J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


The problem of the Hittites still remains unsolved, yet 
great progress has been made. Save from brief mention in 
the Bible, and a few uncertain references in the classics, 
this old race was not known till monumental pictures, 
heiroglyphic texts, and cuneiform records revealed it to our 
astonished gaze. We look with reverence and awe upon 
these venerable forms. Once among the mightiest of the 
mighty, they have been dead and buried more than thirty- 
five hundred years; but now, having risen from their for- 
gotten graves, they stand before us, yet still covered with 
the dust of millenniums. Scripture texts, covering a period 
of more than a thousand years, represent them as a strong 
nation. 

The age in which they asserted their power, and their 
geographical position on the map of the world, together 
with their influence on surrounding nations and their peculiar 
genius mark them as an important factor in the providence 
of God in the preparation of Canaan and the final establish- 
ment of the Israelites in this land, foretold by the prophets. 
Egypt was checked in her conquests. and the East delayed 
in their ambitious schemes. Their influence may be traced 
in the geographical names of Egyptian and Assyrian in- 
scriptions, stone monuments, tumuli, and bas-reliefs of 
Hittite origin, and inscriptions in strange hieroglyphics. 
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Hittite monuments have been found from the Euphrates 
through northern Syria to the Aigean, and colonies at least 
seem to have been planted in southern Palestine. It would 
probably be too much to claim for them this wide dominion 
for any great length of time, or perhaps at any one time. 
They were able to obtain from the Egyptian King Rameses 
II., after the great battle of Kadesh, favorable terms of 
peace. The treaty was engraved on a plate of silver, 
and a copy in the Egyptian language is still extant. The 
original was drawn up by the Hittite commander. The two 
nations, forming an alliance under this treaty, were able to 
command the peace of the world. They were a commercial 
and warlike people, and showed remarkable knowledge of 
military strategy. They held, also, some advanced ideas 
upon international law. 

In the Preface of Dr. Wright’s ‘‘The Empire of the 
Hittites,” the author says: ‘‘The object of this book is to 
restore the Empire of the Hittites to its rightful position in 
secular history, and thus to confirm the scattered references 
to the Hittites in sacred history.” 

This pioneer work has not been superceded by later 
publications. It first gave to the general student copies of 
the chief inscriptions known at the time, and its map of the 
Empire far exceeds the limits here suggested. 

Mr. Sayce in his compact work ‘‘The Hittites,” does 
some original work in an effort at decipherment, and sums 
up the condition of the problem at that time. The writer 
of this note, using material, much of which had been col- 
lected previous to the appearance of these works, published 
‘‘Old Heroes; the Hittites of the Bible”; presenting, as Mr. 
Sayce says in a letter to the author, ‘‘an excellent account 
of the present condition of knowledge on the subject.” 

Lieut. Conder’s ‘* Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscrip- 
tions” identifies the language of the texts ‘‘as belonging 
to the family of Ugro-Altaic dialects, of the which the Proto- 
Medic and the Akkadian are, perhaps, the oldest known 
examples.” Lieut. Conder endeavors to show ‘‘that the sym- 
bols are the prototypes whence the cuneiform system has 
developed,” and suggests connection with the Egyptian and 
Chinese writing and the Cypriote syllabary. 

Prof. Campbell in his ‘‘ The Hittites; their Inscriptions 
and their History ” (two volumes), has discovered linguistic 
evidences of their influence over nearly the whole world. 
Scholars have not agreed with Lieut. Conder in his deciphor- 
ments, much less with Prof. Campbell in his work of vast 
labor and learning. 

Peiser has studied the subject thoroughly and connects 
the Hittites with the Turanian family. Jensen, in two 
aiticles of very great value in Zhe Sunday-School Times, con- 
nects them with the Armenians. Cuneiform tablets discov- 
ered at Boghaz-Keui would appear to point to the Turanian. 
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We need not fear of a final solution of the problem. 

Progress has been made toward the goal, but much still 

remains to be done.. Additions are constantly being made 

to the material available for their study. It is a fascinating 

problem to the archzologist, but we can not hasten the work 
of its solution. 





PROGRESS OF EGYPTOLOGY. 


BY W. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D. 


That valued brochure of the Egypt Exploration Fund, its 
ARCHZOLOGICAL REPORT, gives us a clear and full idea of the 
progress of Egyptology during the past Fund year. Itisa 
handsome quarto, illustrated, of 94 pages, with four maps, and 
costs but 70 cents. As early as possible in each year the 
Society issues this very useful compendium of discovery and 
of the progress of Egyptology, including the entire literature 
upon the subject that has been published during the previous 
twelve months. The notes upon the books and articles that 
have appeared are invaluable. This brochure is edited by F. 
L. Griffith, M. A., with the assistance of Prof. Petrie, Somers 
Clark, F. S. A.; N. G. Davies, B. D.; B. P. Grenfell, M. A.; A. 
S. Hunt, M. A.; F. G. Kenyon, M. A.; W. E. Crum, M. A., and 
W. Max Muller, Ph. D. Such specialists make such a pro- 
duction of the first scientific value, as well as of popular use- 
fulness. 

The results‘from Prof. Petrie’s prehistoric work were treated 
by mein THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN of last November, and 
again in the March number. But I will add here of the inva- 
sion of Egypt by the Libyans at the close of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, which was discovered by Prof. Petrie, that the in- 
vaders inherited many of the ways of the prehistoric people, 
from whom they were collateral descendants. Their pottery 
and beads show what was then the level of skill in Libya; and 
their curious custom of hanging up and decorating the skulls 
of oxen, goats, gazelles, and sheep, seems connected with the 
bucrania of Greek architecture. Here, too, is a point, that the 
elegantly-formed pottery of the West (perhaps from Italy) was 
brought into Egypt as early as 2000 B. Cc. 

The explorer must always be prepared for the unexpected. 
This was the case with Mr. Davies, who went to the necropolis 
of Sakkarah to study the sculptures in the tomb of Ptah-hoteh. 
He excavated, also, to find that the mastaba contained a series 
of chambers, and that the chapel of Ptah-hotep was the only 
room dedicated to him. He then found a T-shaped chamber, 
which was entered from the central court on the west, and 
formed the mortuary chapel of one Akhet-hotep, who must 
have been either father or son to the other occupant of the 
tomb. This was indeed a discovery. Although much dam- 
aged by incrustation and wet, the paint is still bright in many 
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parts; the corridor has inscriptions in honor of Akhet-hotep; 
the choicest of the completed designs shows as good work as 
the best that the Ancient Kingdom affords. ‘In the liesurely 
and affluent days which are still to come for Egyptology,” Mr. 
Davies naively remarks, “ it is to be hoped that an edttion-de-luxe 
worthy of the charming chapel of Ptah-hotep will reveal its full 
beauties to the world.” He says that the Akhet-hotep hiero- 
glyphs throw altogether new or convincing light on disputed 
points. For instance, an important geographical term in the 
inscription of Una has received a complete explanation. Some 
of the little signs are crowded with archzology and history, and 
carry us back in a most vivid way into the details of ancient life. 

The last excavations by Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt in the 
Fayim, if without dazzling disclosures, are, as a whole, of much 
interest. Some sites, too, must be examined to determine if 
something is there, or—wothing. In the northwest of the district 
a site known as a source of papyri, Kasr-el-Banat, was delved. 
It proved to be that of the ancient Euhemesia, or the division 
of Themistus The Fayim was anciently divided into three 
sections, called after the names of Heraclides, Themistus, and 
Polemo, who were probably the first three governors. As the 
explorers had previously discovered the division of Heraclides, 
this additional discovery showed that the remaining division, 
that of Polemo,§must be placed in the southwest. The jow 
mounds of Kasr-el-Banat cover an area of a quarter square 
mile. The ruined houses excavated proved very shallow; but 
an astonishing number of square and oblong tiny chambers 
turned up—book alcoves—in which papers lay thickly about. 
One of these little chambers yielded about twenty-five docu- 
ments of the time of Tiberius and Claudius. 

But I quote a “ Pompeian bit”: 

Many of the houses, especially the more attractive ones, which had 
plastered walls, had been dug out before our arrival; but most of the others 
contained a layer of afs4,—the peculiar kind of moderately hard earth mixed 
with straw and twigs, which, for reasons we do not profess tofunderstand, is 
associated with papyri. This layer was generally near the surface; below 
it the earth often became soft and fine (¢v0d maim or sebakh in the limited 
sénse); a kind which probably owing to some chemical action, is barren so 
’ far as papyri are concerned. Inthose houses which had been used as places 
for throwing rubbish, the papyri were usually in a very fragmentary condi- 
tion, the.best preserved documents being discovered in buildings which 
had simplv fallen in when the town was abandoned. Two rooms in the 
richest cf these yielded upwards sf a hundred documents from the corre- 
spondence of its owner, Leucius Bellenus Gemellus, a wealthy Roman citi 
zen who owned an estate at Euhemeria in the reigns of Domitian and Tra- 
jan, while the doorstep of the same house, on being turned over, proved to 
be an inscription with a petition to one of the later Ptolemies concerning 
the right of asylum in temples. 


Another. “score” for Kasr-el-Banat. Fayim sites have 
vielded few ostraca; but‘this one daily revealed these inscribed 
bits, one even containing as many as seventy ostraca. Terra- 
cottas abounded; a great variety of pots were {found; coins, 
domestic objects in iron. and bronze, a curious inlaid wooden 
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box, and the like were among the sfo/ia for museums. In a few 
chambers of the local temple some demotic and Greek papyri 
showed that the shrine was dedicated to Sebek and Isis. A 
large pot contained a bronze incense-burner and other temple 
utensils. The period was mostly late Ptolemaic. 

Messrs. Grenfeld and Hunt excavated a cemetery called 
Harit, three kilometres to the southeast. Here were three 
classes of tombs: early Ptolemaic, late Ptolemaic and early 
Roman, and late Roman, or a range zm foto from 280 B. C, to 300 
A.D. The details by the excavators are interesting: 


In the first class the bodies were generally mummified and placed in 
plain wooden coffins with rudely-caryed heads, either in a bricked-up recess 
at the side of the tomb, or under an arched covering of bricks. J.atterly 
coffins were also used in the poorer burials, and some of these had a rudely- 
shaped head. Most of the mummies had an ornamented cartonnage over 
the head, breast, and feet. This was sometimes composed of cloth, but 
more often of papyrus, of which in most cases several layers were stuck 
together in order to obtain a firm background for the plaster, while in others 
there was only asingle thickness of papyrus. The writing belonged to the 
third or less commonly to the second century B.c. No beads were found, 
but a gilded plaster scarab and disks were often placed at the head. In one 
tomb there was a painted cinerary urn and a lamp, but otherwise the only 
objects found were pots of coarse earthenware. 

The tombs of the second class had some points of resemblance to the 
early Ptolemaic. Pottery coffins and gilded scarabs were common; the 
bodies were placed under bricks, and the pottery was similiar, though in 
much greater variety. But instances of mummification were very rare, and 
there was no cartonnage. Where wooden coffins were used there was no 
longer any attempt to give them the shape of a mummy, but sometimes 
they were painted with rude designs. Occasionally plain limestone 
sarcophagi were used. Small red or black lamps were very common, and 
in some of the tombs beads and small calcite or alabaster vases were found. 
What was most remarkable, however, was the number of pots buried in the 
tombs, sometimes with the bodies, sometimes in the filling of the graves. 
Most of these were of ordinary dark red earthenware. but there were a few 
specimens of finer black ware, and some inscribed amphorz. For studying 
the characteristics of Ptolemaic pottery, about which hitherto almost noth- 
ing has been known, a large amount of well-dated material is now available. 


This site was proved to be that of the ancient Theadelphia. 
The papyri and coin were late Ptolemaic or early Roman. A 
rubbish heap yielded a surprisingly large number of papyri, all 
of the second century. Two other towns, Wadfa, proved to 
be the ancient Philoteris, and Kasr Kuran, were explored. The 
position of Dionysias (near Banat) affords the Jocale of Lake 
Moeris. The authors fully confirm the theory of Major Brown 
that the Birket-el-Karun represents the site of that historic 
reservoir-lake. Their careful conclusion is of special value. 
The papyri and ostraca have all been brought to England for 
examination. Of the 1,000 papyri 300 are complete; there are 
thirty literary papyri, and the predominance of Homer shows 
how that poet was the classic idol in Faydmia. 

But I must pause in the very middle of our Archzological 
Report; perhaps I will continue the story in the next number 
of THe American ANTIQUARIAN. The “Report” is itself 
science. Organization at home of ways and means is not with- 
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out science—but the science zm stfu’ Professor Petrie con- 
siders that Egyptian Exploration has created a new science, 
and he is right, He speaks out in the Popular Science Monthly 
for April anent the excavations by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund and the Research Account: 


At present most of the above named work is done by a corps of men wlko 
have been engaged at it for for many years. They leave their homes and 
assemble as soon as the winter begins. Any dealing in antiquities or mis- 
conduct since the last season excludes them from rejoining. They each 
know their work, what to preserve, how to leave everything intact in the 
ground where found, and how best to manage different kinds of excavating. 
With such men it is always possible to screw more information out of a site, 
however much it may already have been wrecked in ancient or modern 
times. And it is far safer to leave such men unwatched, with the certainty 
that they will receive a fair value for all that they find, than it is to drive a 
gang under the lash, on bare wages, without rewards to keep them from 
pilfering. The English system means mutual confidence and good faith; 
the native and F renchsystem of force mcansthe destruction of both informa- 
tion and antiquities. 

And yet beside this there is the essential business of observing and re- 
cording. Every hole dug must have a meaning and be understood as to the 
date of the ground at different levels and the nature of the place. Every- 
thing must be spelled out as the work advances; any difficulties that cannot 
be explained must be tried with all possible hypotheses; each detail must 
either fall into place as agreeing with what is known, or be built in as a new 
piece of knowledge. 

Twenty years ago nothing was known of the date of any Egyptian 
manufactures,not even of pottery or beads, which are the commonest. Now, 
at present, it is seldom that anything is found which cannot be dated toler- 
ably near by, and in some classes of remains the century, or even the reign, 
can be stated at once without a single word to show it. The science of 
Egyptian archeology is now in being. 


As a bit of additional and impartial science the principle is 
enforced that all the antiquities brought from Egypt shall not 
be sold, publicly or privately, but divided among the museums 
of England and America, where they can be scientifically 
studied, and where, it is hoped, they can create more popular 
interest in the progress of Egyptology. The silent ‘‘ Rameses 
II.” in Boston should here be eloquent. The oldest known 
statuary group in the world, placed in Chicago, pleads with 
those who took so just a pride in their “Court of Honor,” 
presided over with such majesty by Miss Columbia. The 
beautiful palm-column in the halls of the University of 
Pennsylvania reminds all who rejoice in that expanding uni- 
versity that science can bring even beautiful things out of 
Egypt. The sarcophagus of Tabekenkhonsut, in the Metro-, 
politan Museum of New York intimates to a splendid city that 
Egyptian archeology is a ive topic, especially when it tenders 
a fresh poem by the dainty and tender Sappho. The progress 
of Egyptology is as sure as the progress of knowledge. 





A PRE-HISTORIC MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 


BY W. P. BLAKE. 


[Read before the Annual Meeting of Antiquarian Society at Phenix, Arizona.]} 


Remnants of ancient dwellings of considerable extent 
occur on the eastern side of the Huachus mountains in Cochise 
county, Arizona. They are at the base of the ridges in the 
open country, at the upper portion of the long, gradual slope 
extending to the San Pedro river, fourteen miles away. The 
elevation is approximately 5,000 feet above the Sea. The chief 
group of ruins recently examined by me is a few hundred yards 
east of York’s ranch, on Ramsay’s cafion or creek. They are 
on the: left bank of this creek on the low terrace bordering it 
where it debouches on the plain, or slope, and at about the 
point where it seems probable that water could formerly have 
been carried by aditch. At the present time water does not 
flow in the bed of the creek so far from the cafion in the moun- 
tains, except at times of great floods from rains or rapid melt- 
ing of the snow. 

While these remnants of habitations telling us of former 
occupations are described as “ruins,” do not appear boldly 
above the general surface as walls and buildings, but are rather 
a succession of low, grass-covered mounds, which would not 
arrest the attention of an ordinary casual observer. The build- 
ings were evidently built of adobe clay. Whether laid up as 
adobe bricks or by the cajon (box) method is not determinable, 
at least without excavating, but the general resemblance to the 
mounds of the Salt River valley leads us to the conclusion that 
the buildings were similarly constructed and occupied. 

There are now, apparently, two lines of mounds, possibly 
three, with a broad, nearly level space between them suggest- 
ing a former street or avenue between a succession of buildings, 
in a general north and south direction, for a distance of about 
200 yards and a breadth of 300 feet. There are no distinct 
lines of stone foundations for the main buildings, but such 
foundations may, perhaps, be revealed by excavating. There 
are, however, at one end of the village some lines of stone 
partially bedded in the ground in the manner shown at the 
Catalina ruins, which I have designated as the “ Paleolithic 
Pueblo,” but by no means so deeply and regularly set, and not 
in straight lines. Fragments of rude red pottery of the com- 
mon kind, apparently fragments of ollas, are numerous in the 
soil, as, also, chips of flinty rocks. There are numerous old 
metate stones of granite and of compact quartzite; some of 
them very heavy and made from large boulders. Most of these 
metates are greatly worn and broken; some show a depth of 
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not less than eight inches at the sides, thus giving evidence of 
long use. 

From the extent of the mounds and the number of the old 
metates it wonld appear that there were not less than forty or 
fifty families occupying this ancient village or pueblo, but this 
may be an under-estimate. 

William York, who is familiar with that district of country, 
assures me that recent evidences of ancient occupation may be 
seen upon the plains at the mouths of all the water-bearing 
cafions along the eastern base of Huschucas. The region thus 
becomes specially interesting to archeologists as a center of 
former occupation by house-builders hitherto unnoticed and 
unknown. 





THE UNCONQUERABLE YAQUIS. 


The Yaqui Indians, in the mountain districts of northwest- 
ern Mexico constitute, perhaps, the most retmarkable tribe of 
aboriginals known to-history. They differ materially from the 
numerous other tribes inhabiting this section of the globe. 
While thoroughly partaking of the ferocious nature of the 
Apaches of the American frontier, and entertaining quite as 
pronounced a hatred for all people of more civilized tastes, 
they are characterized by a very distinct predilection for intelli- 
gent forms of government. But that aay restrictions or obli- 
gations should be placed upon them by an alien people, such 
as they have ever been disposed to regard all mankind not of 
their tribe, they are disposed to consider as unwarranted inter- 
ference with their hereditary customs, and hence intolerable. 
The Yaquis have been a constant source of dread to the Mex- 
icans ever since the first rttempt at civilizing the northwestern 
section of the republic, to which movement the former have 
been most strenuously opposed. Like other North American 
tribes, they hold that the territory they hold is theirs by right 
of inheritance from their forefathers, and every foot of land 
that has from time to time been wrenched from them has ulti- 
mately been paid for by the life’s blood of the invaders. 

When the Spaniards first came to Mexico, in 1519, the Yaqui 
nation numbered a population of 350,000. The territory con- 
trolled by them was bounded on the south by Durango, and 
stretched away to what is now known as the northern boundary 
of Colorado. They were absolutely independent, owing allegi- 
ance to no government other than their own, and were looked 
upon as the most formidable of all the tribes of Mexico. Like 
all uncivilized natives at that period the Yaquis were given to 
strange customs and rites, many of which were appalling in the 
extreme. One of these was their practice of destroying, at 
birth, all puny or deformed infants, which cruel custom is 
claimed to account for the superior physical development 
characteristic of them even to this day. The first war with 
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the Yaquis was participated in by Colorado, who, during the 
period of Spanish occupation, led an armed: expedition into 
their territory. The progress of the invaders was strenuously 
opposed by the Indians, but, owing to their superior arms and 
equipments, the Spaniards eventually succeeded in penetrating 
through their country. This war lasted a year, during which 
period the Yaquis lost 20,000 of their warriors and were forced 
to abandon a large amount of their territory to the invaders. 
Their intense hatred for the Spaniards, cherished even to the 
present time, was engendered in the Yaquis at that remote 
date. Throughout the succeeding centuries they have been 
almost incessantly at war with the Spaniards and their Mex- 
ican descendants, and by degrees their once powerful tribe has 
been rednced, until at the present day it numbers less than 
15,000 members. Of their former broad domain all the posses- 
sions that now remain to the Yaquis are a few, leagues of land, 
situated in the lower valleys of the Rio Yaqui, in the southern 
portion of the State of Sonora. Here, during the brief inter- 
vals of peace which they have occasionally experienced, they 
have made their homes, following their natural pursuits of 
farming, stock raising and mining. This is the land that has 
been officially assigned to them by the Mexican government. 
Back of it, however, in the fastness of the great Sierra Madres, 
lies a territory that is theirs by right of their exclusive ability 
to penetrate and, when necessary, to inhabit it. This is the 
war home of the Yaquis. Here, in the conflicts of later years, 
they have proved invincible,.unconquerable. It is a country 
of rugged mountain steeps, of deep, furnace-like defiles and 
desolate, sweltering mesa lands—-a country inaccessable, in- 
tolerable to anything human, save only the Yaquis. Such is 
the stronghold in which this race of fighters is intrenched 
to-day. 





EDITORIAL. 


——_—_— 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has for twenty-two years 
occupied an important field and one which is rapidly growing 
in interest. It. represents the department of anthropology, 
which may be divided into three heads, namely, archzology, 
ethnology, and mythology or folk-lore. It treats of these sub- 
jects, not so much in a technical way, as in the comparative 
method, embracing in the field of vision and study: Oriental, 
Biblical, and Classic lands, as well as the two continents of 
America. 

The double name is significant, for it shows that the two 
hemispheres are brought under the scope of the magazine, and 
gives an opportunity for taking into view the antiquities of all 
lands, and especially those which may be discovered in our 
New Possessions, and in the Islands of the Pacific. 

During the time that this journal has been running several 
others have been established, each one taking a definite de- 
partment. 

The most of them designed to be the organ of some particu- 
lar society. These, mentioned in their order of first appear- 
ance, are as follows: Zhe Journal of Semitic Language and Litera- 
ture, Chicago, 1883; Zhe American Journal of Archeology, Balti- 
more and Boston, 1885; Zhe Biblical World, Chicago, 1886; The 
American Anthropologist, begun has the organ of the Anthro- 
pological Society in Washington in 1887, taken under the 
auspices of A. A. A. S. in 1898, but edited and conducted by 
members of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington; 7he 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Boston; Biblia, edited and pub- 
lished by Charles W. Davis, M. D., Meriden, Conn., and a 
journal recently established in New York called Monumental 
Records. 

Towards these as they appeared, the editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN has made no opposition whatever, but, on 
the other hand, has spoken words of commendation. There 
was a sense of personal loss when Zhe Anthropologist was started 
at Washington, for the gentlemen who were connected with 
the various institutions and departments there, the most of 
them with the Bureau of Ethnology, had been valuable con- 
tributors; but they gradually withdrew, and gave their contri- 
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butions and patronage to that journal. Scarcely one of them 
is now either a contributor or a subscriber to THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN. It has been a matter of principle to make no 
accusations, and we believe that no words of reproach or com- 
plaint have been published about the contributors, correspond- 
ents or subscribers, who have turned toward this or other 
journals; and we are happy to know that this policy has re- 
sulted in retaining old friends and securing new friends and° 
associates.* 

Under these circumstances, it has been a matter of surprise 
to the editor to read a paragraph which appeared in the last 
number of Zhe Anthropologist, making charges -of a serious 
character. The following is the language: 


Peet (S. D.)—‘ The Cliff-Dwellers and the ‘Wild, Tribes.” (American 
Antiquarian, Chicago, 1899; Vol. XXI., pp. 349-368.) The author attempts 
to show the main points of difference between the wild tribes of the South- 
west and the Pueblos and their Cliff-Dwelling ancestors, The paper is 
based solely on the work of others, without regard to its good, bad, or in- 
different character; it contains nothing new, but much that is erroneous. 
Those who scan the illustrations (all of which have been used before) will 
recognize Dr. Fewkes’ portrait of the “Chief of the Antelope Priests” at 
Moki, now doing service as a “‘ Navajo priest.”—F. W. H. 


Now, it will te understood that this is not a criticism of a 
book which was sent for review, nor of an article written by an 
ordinary contributor, but it is an attack from the editor of Zhe 
Anthropologist upon the editcr of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
with the na.ne made specially conspicuous, and is aimed not at 
the subject discussed in the article, but at the manner in which 
the magazine is conducted, and even at the material which is 
published and the cuts which are used as illustrations. It is 
not pleasant to be obliged to answer such a condensed para- 
graph of personal abuse and harsh criticism. But the readers 
of the two journals ought to understard the circumstances. 


First: In reference to the subject of. the article, “ The Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes,” there seems to be no difference 
of opinion; for, while Mr. Hodge a few years ago held that 
the Navajos were the survivors of the Cliff-Dwellers, he now 
holds exactly the same position as the editor of THE AmERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN holds. There is no difference of opinion on 
this point. 


Second: The main criticism is that “the paper is based solely 
upon the work of others, without regard to its good, bad, or 





* Fortunately the positions occupied by the gertlemen connected with the Bureau have been 
filled by learned gentlemen and scholars, who are following specialties in Great Britain, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, Palestine, Ausiralia, and varicus parts of the world. This has given a 
broader scope to this journal, and enables us to secure new and valuatle material which can be 
used by way of comparison. Our associate editors, instead of being confiued to one place 
on the Atlantic seaboard, are now situated at different points: at Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Tacoma, Washington; Alberta, Canada; Sydney, Australia, and Jerusalem. Our correspondents, 
also, are situated in the fields, and furnish us new material before even the Ethological Bureau 
secures it. 
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indifferent character.” Now Mr. Hodge is the editor of Zhe 
Anthropologist and at the same time custodian of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and he knows who are the assistants of the Bureau. 
If he will take the pains to read the article again, and notice 
the names of the individuals whose work is drawn upon in 
making up this particular article, he will find that five of them 
are members of the Bureau, and only three are not connected 
with it. The following are the names: Mr. F. H. Cushing, 
Major J. W. Powell, Mr. A. S. Gatschet, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
and Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff. The three gentlemen, not con- 
nected with the Bureau, are Mr. Nordenskjold, who has writ- 
ten a valuaBle book on the Cliff-Dwellers; Mr. Carl Lumholtz, 
the well-known author and explorer, and Mr. Warren K. 
Moorehead. Now, we do not undertake to draw the lines be- 
tween these different writers and explorers, but shall leave 
that for Mr. Hodge to do. If he chooses to distribute his ad- 
jectives among his associates in the Bureau, we cannot prevent 
it. If, on the other hand, he means to class his assistants of 
the Bureau among the “good,” and place the other gentlemen 
among the “bad and indifferent,” they may object, and so 
would we; for we do not believe in the practice of setting up 
the men who are working at public expense as authority, and 
and pulling down the private explorers, who are working at 
their own expense, even it Mr. Hodge does. 


Third: The next point is that the article “ contains nothing 
new, but much that is erroneous.” On this point we have 
something to say. We will ask Mr. Hodge to inform us 
what the object of the Ethnological Bureau is, if it is not to 
furnish “new” material and publish it in the Reports, for just 
such uses as we have made of it in this article. We would 
also ask what law or custom it is that bestows upon 7he Anthro- 
pologist new material which has been secured at public expense 
to be used before it has been published in the Ethnological 
Reports; access to it being denied to all other journals. 
This may give the advantage to Zhe Anthropologist over THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. But it does not come with very 
good grace from one who is dividing his time between the public 
service as a custodian of the Bureau and the work of conduct- 
ing a private journal like Zhe Anthropologist to criticise THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN as above. 


Fourth: In reference to the use of cuts: it has been the 
custom heretofore for the Surveys and the Bureau and the 
Smithsonian Institution to furnish electrotypes to various 
journals for illustrating articles, and such have been used by 
the American Naturalist and others, without being criticized. If 
the editor of Zhe Anthropolozist can secure photographs from 
parties who have been sent into the field at public expense and 
have them reproduced for that journal, it is treading on the 
borders of a disputed privilege and puts him and the journal 
he represents in a very equivocal: position. 
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SCENERY AND ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO. 


MARVELOUS PROFICIENCY OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS IN THE 
ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


[See Frontispiece for Illustrations. ] 


Much has been written about the Province of Mexico and 
its history. Descriptions have also been given, of its antiquities 
and scenery by various authors, but very few engravings have 
been furnished which would illustrate this or give any idea of 
the topography. It is fortunate that the means for securing 
good pictures of natural features have been increased so much, 
and that the expense has been so much lessened, for the result 
is that many of the magazines are publishing these pictures 
and making the scenery of our sister republic familiar to the 
com.non people. It isa remarkable fact that the railruads have 
become educators; they not only carry tourists and intelligent 
travellers to the distant places, but they bring near to their 
own patrons and to all classes the scenes which are reproduced 
and published. 

All the writers who have ever visited Mexico speak of the 
wonderful beauty and variety of the scenery, and describe the 
country as presenting “‘ many charming views which unfold be- 
fore the traveller’s gaze; dazzling light and colors mingled with 
rich tints, and rich fertile valleys interwoven between high 
mountains.” The country has been divided into three parts: 
first, the region near the coast. which is very low and hot and: 
called “Terra Caliente”; it has a tropical climate and the 
vegetation is such as grows in the tropics. Malaria prevails 
and it is unhealthy for any, except the natives. Next to this 
is the region which is called the “ Terra Templada,” a temper- 
ate belt adjacent to the region before mentioned. Still further 


into the interior is the “‘ Terra Fria,” a cool tableland. This. 
is best known in history and was at an early date the seat of a. 


high grade of civilization. It is a plateau raised some 5,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea, and has several mountain peaks rising 
to a great height above it; the mountains being very eonspicu- 
ous at great distances. Prominent among these mountains are 


Orizaba, “the star mountain” ; Popocatepetl, “the mountain, 


of smoke,” and Izzacelhuatl, ‘the white woman.” 


For variety and striking contrasts the climate and scenery- 


of Mexico are surpassed by no region of equal extent in the 
world. One rises as he passes from the sea to the interior 
from the hot borderland to atemperate belt, and then: reaches 
the Terra Fria, or cool, elevated plateau, and may finally 
reach the region of perpetual snow. The plateau is variegated 
with many lakes. The soil, almost everywhere fertile, is over 
spread with a variety of nopal, maguey, and forests of ever- 
green, among which the graceful firand umbrageous oak stand. 
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conspicuous. Seasons come and go and leave no mark behind; 
or it may be said that spring, satisfied with its abode there, 
takes up its perpetual rest; the temperature is ever mellow, 
with resplendant sunshine by day, while at night the stars 
shine with a brilliancy nowhere excelled. 

As to the native inhabitants, at the time of the conquest a 
large portion of this region, as wellas a part of Central America, 
was occupied by those natives we call civilized, but even then 
there was a great difference between the people. The natives 
of the valley of Mexico are represented as tall, well-made, and 
robust. Throughout the tableland the men are muscular and 
well-proportioned. In Vera Cruz they are somewhat shorter— 
from four feet six inches to five feet in height—and clumsily 
made, having their knees farther apart than Europeans, and 
walk with their toes turned in; they are of a darker complexion 
than those on the tablelands. 

The natives as a whole, have been classed by Humboldt 
‘‘with the aborigines of Canada, Peru, Florida, and Brazil, 
having elongated eyes, prominent cheeks, large lips, and a 
sweet expression about the mouth, forming a strong contrast 
with their otherwise gloomy and severe aspect.”’ 

According to Prescott they bear a strong resemblance to 
the Egyptians, but Violet le Duc asserts that the Malay type 
predominates. Rossi says that their physiogmony resembles 
that of the Asiatics. The question of race and origin has not 
yet been decided. Dr. Brinton, who held to the unity of the 
American race, would, of course, class them'with the tribes of 
the North. Prof. Mason claims that the linguistic families 
may bz divided into Shoshone tongues for the United States, 
the Piman for the Sonoran area, and the Nahuan for the great 
southern groups. The Apaches, who belong to the Athapascan 
stock, are stragglers into northern Mexico. The Maya-Quiche 
stock were situated farther south in Mexico and Central 
America. Here, then, we have the race question simplified by 
names which are familiar and easily understood. The other 
tribes, such as the Miztecs, Otiemis, Seri, Yuman, Tlascala, 
and Totonaca, are smaller and scattered tribes, whose langu- 
ages have not yet been traced to their origin. 

There has been, according to Mr. Walter Hough, a mixture 
of Oriental influences since the time of the Spanish conquest, 
and the Philippines have contributed to the products and the 
plants of Mexico, as trade and commerce was carried on by 
the Spaniards, between Mexico and Manila, and between Manila 
and China. This commerce and contact beginning as early as 
1545, in the reign of Philip II., naturally complicates the 
archeology of the region, for there naturally would be certain 
articles and relics mingled with the ancient in such a way as to 
be taken for prehistoric relics. 

It is probable, also, that the architecture of Mexico was 
very much affected by this'contact with the Spanish on the 
one side, and with the natives of the Philippines on the other, 
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for a great variety appeared at a very early date. Mr. Hough 
says that all the circular houses in Mexico are of African 
origin, the style having been introduced by negroes; the native 
houses having been originally rectangular. This may be so, 
though there are many circular huts with thatched roofs repre- 
sented in the facades of the Maya palaces. 

Charnay, to be sure, held that the Toltec house was a square 
building, and that the hieroglyph Calli became the type of a 
particular form of architecture, which everywhere prevails; 
the walls, cornice, and roof, always being constructed after the 
same pattern. He compares the temple at Palenque to the 
Japanese temple, giving two cuts to illustrate his point.* 

Shall we say, then, that the Toltec type of architecture was 
introduced from Japan, and the ordinary style of huts in use 
were introduced from Africa? In that case we must give up 
the idea of a native growth, of both art and architecture, and 
make everything foreign, or extra limital in its origin. 

The point which we make in this connection is, that in 
Mexico there is, even at the present time, a great variety of 
architecture; some of it having been introduced from Spain; 
some, perhaps, from Manila; some from the United States; 
some from the ancient Maya races of Yucatan; some styles 
surviving from the ancient Nahua civilization, and some intro- 
duced, as Mr. Hough says, from Africa by negroes who were 
imported. 

The question is, what -was the original type and by what 
tribe was the ancient style introduced. We must remember 
that there was a great difference between the wild tribes and 
the civilized in the days of the conquest, and that the cities 
were very different from the rural districts. Take, for illustra- 
tion, the landing of Cortez and his troops and their march toward 
the City of Mexico. It will be remembered that he landed on 
the coast at Vera Cruz, but as he advanced toward the capital 
he found a tribe called the Tlascalans, who had for a long time 
contended with the Aztecs of Mexico. Surrounded as they 
were by natural barriers of mountains, with a mountain pass, 
where they had established-a fort as a gate between them and 
their enemies, they were as isolated almost as if in another 
land. Here Cortez rallied this people to his banner, and with 
their help was able to overcome the city. 

The following is Mr. Prescott’s description of Cortez’s 
march from the sea: ‘It was the 16th of August, 1519. Dur- 
ing the first day their road lay through the Terra Caliente, the 
beautiful land where they had been so long lingering; the land 
of the vanilla, cochineal, cocao (not till later days of the 
orange and the sugar-cane); products, which indigenous to 
Mexico, have now become the luxuries of Europe; the land 
where the fruits and the flowers chase one another in an un- 
broken circle through the year; where the gales are loaded 





* See “ Ancient Cities of the New World,” page 250. 
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with perfumes until the sense aches at their sweetnees, and the 
groves are filled with many colored birds, and insects whose 
enamelled wings glisten like diamonds in the bright sun of the 
tropics. Such are the splendors of this paradise of the senses. 

“At the close of the second day they reached Xalapa, a 
place still retaining the same Aztec name. This town stands 
midway up the long ascent, at an elevation where the vapors 
from the ocean, touching .in their westerly progress, maintain 
a rich verdure throughout the year. From this delicious spot, 
the Spaniards enjoyed one of. the grandest prospects in nature. 
Before them was the steep ascent, much steeper after this point, 
which they were toclimb. On the right rose the Sierra Madre, 
girt with its dark belt of pines, and its long lines of shadowry 
hills stretching away in the distance. To the south, in brilliant 
contrast, stood the mighty Orizaba, with its white robes of 
snow descending far down its sides; towering in solitary 
grandeur, the giant spectre of the Andes. Behind them, they 
beheld, unrolled at their feet, the magnificent terra caliente, 
with its gay confusion of meadows, streams, and flowering 
forests, sprinkled over with shining Indian villages; while a 
faint line of light on the edge of the horizon told them that 
there was the ocean, beyond which were the kindred and 
country—they were many of them never more to see. They 
had reached the level of more than 7,000 feet above the ocean, 
where the great sheet of tableland spreads out for hundreds of 
miles along the crests of the Cordilleras. The country showed 
signs of careful cultivation, but the products were for the most 
part not familiar to the eyes of the Spaniards. Fields and 
hedges of the various kinds of the cactus, the towering organ- 
um, and plantations of aloes with rich yellow clusters of 
flowers on their tall stems, affording drink and clothing to the 
Aztecs, were everywhere seen. 

“Suddenly the troops came upon what seemed the environs 
of a populous city, which, as they entered it, appeared to sur- 
pass even that of Cempoalla in the size and solidity of its 
structures. They were of stone and lime, many of them 
spacious and tolerably high. There were Teocallis in the 
place, and in the suburbs they had seen a receptacle in which, 
according to Bernal Diaz, were stored 100,000 skulls of victims, 
all piled and ranged in order. The lord of the town ruled over 
20,000 vassals. The Spanish commander remained in the city 
four or five days. Their route afterward opened on a broad 
and verdant valley watered by a noble stream. All along this 
river, on both sides of it, an unbroken line of Indian dwellings, 
so near as almost to touch one anothtr, extended for three or 
. four leagues; arguing a population much denser than at present. 
On a rough and rising ground stood a town, that might contain 
five or six thousand inhabitants, commanded by a fortress, which 
with its walls and trenches seemed to the Spaniards quite on a 
level with similar works in Europe. As they advanced into a 
country of rougher and bolder features, their progress was sud- 
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denly arrested by a remarkable fortification. It was a stone 
wall, nine feet in height and twenty in thickness, with a para- 
pet, a foot and a half broad, raised on the summit for the pro- 
tection of those who defended it. It had only one opening in the 
centre, made by two semicircular lines of wall overlapping each 
other for the space of forty paces, and affording a passage- 
way between the parts, so contrived, therefore, as to be per- 
fectly commanded by the inner wall. This fortification, which 
extended more than two leagues, rested at either end on the 
bold, natural buttresses formed by the Sierra Madre. The 
work was built of immense blocks of stone, nicely laid together 
without cement; and the remains still existing, among which 
are rocks of the whole breadth of the rampart, fully attest its 
solidity and size. This singular structure marked the limits of 
Tlascala, and was intended, as the natives told the Spaniards, 
as a barrier against the Mexican invasions. The army paused, 
filled with amazement at the contemplation of this cyclopean 
monument, which naturally suggested reflections on the 
strength and resources of the people who had raised it. 

“ The fruitfulness of the soil was indicated by the name of 
the country—Tlascala, signifying the land of bread. The 
mountain barriers by which Tlascala is encompassed, afforded 
many strong natural positions of defence.*”’ 

The march of the army afterward brought the Spaniards to 
a point where they could get a view of the whole region, with 
its lofty mountain peaks, whick. lifted their snow-covered heads 
toward the sky; also the great plateau stretched out toward the 
sea. To the west of them stood the mysterious pair of vol- 
canoes, like sentinels watching over the scene. Below was the 
rich valley of Mexico, with its beautiful lakes and many cities. 

Prescott says: “ The sides of the sierra were clothed with 
dark forests of pine, cypress, and cedar, through which 
glimpses now and then opened into fathomless dells and val- 
leys, whose depths, far down in the sultry climate of the 
tropics, were lost ir a glowing wilderness of vegetation. From 
the crest of the mountain range the eye travelled over the 
broad expanse of country which they had lately crossed, far 
away to the green plains of Cholula. Towards the west they 
looked down on the Mexican valley, from a point of view 
wholly different from that which they had before occupied, but 
still offering the same beautiful spectacle, with its lakes tremb- 
ling in the light; its gay cities and villas floating on their bosom; 
its teocallis touched with fire; its cultivated slopes and dark 
hills of porphyry stretching away in dim perspective to the 
verge of the horizon. At their feet lay the city of Tezcuco, 
which, modestly retiring behind her deep groves of cypress, 
formed a contrast to her more ambitious rival on the other side 
of the lake, who seemed to glory in the unveiled splendors of 
her charms as Mistress of the Valley.” + 





* See Prescott’s “‘ Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. I, page 278. 
t See Prescott’s “‘ Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. II., pages 35-36. 
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Now, this picture, which our much admired and learned 
historian has drawn, is very suggestive, for it convinces us that 
the very scenery and topography which so impressed the 
Spaniards on their arrival, had also affected that remarkable 
people which had grown up in the midst of these environments 
and had developed so strange a civilization in these different 
regions. It was undoubtedly owing to the fertility of the soil 
and the resources of the country that the Aztec tribe, who had 
settled beside the beautiful lake, had grown into a powerful 
people, and were able to usurp power over all other tribes. 
This situation had already developed in them an aggressive spirit, 
so that the native chiefs were in a fair way to become, like 
the Incas of Peru, the despots who held all the region under 
their control. 

As to the architecture which existed in this region at the 
time of the conquest, we cannot say that this originated with 
the Aztecs or Miztecs, or any ot the known tribes of the 
Nahuas, or that they were at all influenced by the scenery or 
the surroundings, for according to all accounts they were in- 
herited by that mysterious people called the Toltecs, who in 
turn had received them from the people of the Maya stock, 
their beginning dating as far back as the Christian era 

It appears that architecture in Mexico reached during the 
prehistoric age, a stage of advancement quite equal to that 
which prevailed in other parts of the world during jhe early 
days of history, and yet it was an architecture which arose dur- 
ing the Stone Age—the structures which were erected, having 
been brought into their shape by the aid of stone tools alone, 
and without any of the appliances which other nations seem to 
have adopted, though a few copper implements, perhaps, 
were used for the more delicate touchings of prehistoric scul p- 
ture. 

It may be that the architecture and the art should be 
assigned to what is coming to be called, “the Copper Age.” 
rather than the Stone Age; yet even with this distinction,— it 
is a matter of wonder that a rude uncivilized people could 
have accomplished so much in this direction. Some maintain 
that there was a period in Greece and Asia Minor when art and 
architecture reached a very high stage, and that there was after- 
wards a decline; the age immediately preceding the opening 
of history being in reality in advance of that which followed; 
but here—in Mexico—there was no decline until the advent of 
the Spaniards, and the subjugation of the people to their op- 
pressive dominion. It is not strange that the barbaric magni- 
ficence of the so-called cities of Mexico surprised the con- 
querors, and that they compared the palaces and temples which 
they saw, to the Alhambra and other wonders of architecture 
in Europe. Nor is it surprising that their descriptions of what 
they saw should seem like exaggerations, for they were un- 
doubtedly colored and made vivid by ‘an imagination which 
had been excited by this strange scene into which they had 
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entered. It is ‘not easy, even at the present day, to look 
through the mountain scenery upon the modern cities, withou 
being deeply impressed. But to the discoverers, as they looked 
down upon those marvelous ancient cities which were scattered 
through the beautiful valleys and spread along the shores of 
the silvery lakes, they seemed like the visions of another world. 
Those cities were laid in ruins, and nearly everything that had 
been erected by the native races has vanished from the sight. 
All is modern and new, yet every traveler who visits Mexico, 
and who examines the remains of the glory which has departed, 
is impressed with the superiority of the architecture’ of the 
prehistoric races. 

It will be, then, instructive to take the testimony of a few 
of those travelers, who have visited Mexico, and give a picture 
of the scenery and the architecture as they described it. The 
archeologists may be divided into two classes: the.one class is 
disposed to magnify the excellence of the art and architecture 
of Mexico and Central America, and to make the civilization 
of a superior character. Such take the descriptions of the 
early historians and writers as literally true, and do. not dis- 
criminate between that which was irmaginatlve and that which 
was real. The other class take a theory for their guidance, and 
enter these provinces with the purpose to prick the bubble of 
exaggeration, and bring everything to familiar standards, and 
are inclined to reduce everything down to the level of a rude 
aboriginal culture, which had not reached even the level of the 
barbaric races in other countries. Among the first class we 
will place M. D. Charnay, the famous archeologist, and Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft, the historian. In-the other class, Mr. L. H 
Morgan, the famous ethnologist, and Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier. 
Between the two we may strike a medium, which shall be near 
the truth, and may be taken as correct. 

We begin with Mr. Charnay’s description of the ancient 
ruins which. he’saw and the summary which he has drawn. 
He says: “We are filled with admiration for the marvelous 
building capacity of the people; for unlike most nations, they 
used every material at once; they coated their inner walls with 
mud and mortar, faced their outer walls with brick and stone, 
built wooden roofs, and brick and stone stair-cases. They 
were acquainted with pilasters, with caryatides, with square 
and round columns. Indeed, they seem to have been familiar 
with every architectural device. That they were painters and 
decorators we have ample indications in the houses of Tula, 
where the walls are decorated with rosettes, palms, and red 
and white and grey geometrical figures on a black background. 

It is difficult to explain how, with the tools they had, they 
could cut, not only the hardest substances, but also, build the 
numerous structures which are still seen in Mexico and Central 
America, together with the sculptures, bas releaves, statues, 
and inscriptions, like those which have been discovered. 

Clavigero says that stone was worked with tools of hard 
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stone; that copper hatchets were used by carpenters, also to 
cultivate the soil and to fell trees. 

Mendieta writes that both carpenters and joiners used cop- 
per tools, but their work was not so beautiful as that of the 
sculptors, who had silex implements. 

Charnay further says: “It is known that there are copper 
mines in Mexico, and discoveries have been made which show 
that these mines were worked in prehistoric times. In one old 
mine there was found amid the rubbish, 142 stones of different 
dimensions, shaped like hammers and wedges, the edges of 
which were blunt or broken. Copper has been found in Chili, 
Colombia, Chihuahua, and in New Mexico. Before the con- 
quest, the Indians procured lead and tin from the mines, but 
copper was the metal used in mechanical arts.” 

Bernal Diaz says: ‘‘In my second expedition the inhabi- 
tants brought upwards of 600 copper hatchets, having wooden 
handles, equisitely painted, and so polished that at first we 
thought they were gold. Copper tablets, varying in thickness 
and shaped like the Egyptian tau or crescent shaped, were 
used as currency in various regions. The American tribes had 
reached the transition point between the polished stone and 
the bronze period, which was marked by considerable pro- 
gress in architecture and some branches of science. With 
them this period lasted longer than in the Old World, owing 
to their never having come in contact with nations of higher 
civilization, or with those who possessed better tools.” 

Now, it is to the development of art and architecture in 
Mexico, during the Stone and Copper Ages, that we would 
call attention. We have already intimated that this process 
began far back in the prehistoric period, and in the region far 
south of Anahuac, among the famous Maya stock, but was 
transmitted by the Toltecs. As to their origin and early his- 
tory, we are not at all certain, for there are many things 
which show that they like the Incas of Peru, had brought in 
with them a civilization which had been derived, or at least 
affected by that which prevailed thousands of years before on 
the Asiatic continent. 

The Toltecs were well instructed in agriculture and many 
of the most useful mechanical arts; were nice workers of 
metals. They invented the complex arrangements adopted by 
the Aztecs. They established their capital at Tula, north of 
the Mexican valley, and the remains of extensive buildings 
have been discovered by Charnay and others. The noble ruins 
of religious and other edifices still to be seen, are referred to 
the people whose name, Toltec, has passed into a synonym for 
architect. They entered the territory of Anahuac, about 600 A.D.; 
400 years later they disappeared as silently and mysteriously as 
they had enterea it. After the lapse of another hundred years, 
a rude tribe, called the Chichemecs, came down from the north- 
west. Still later, the Aztecs and Tezcucans entered the land 
from the north as wild tribes, but rapidly grew into a civilized 
people. 









EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Ethnological Bureau has lost within a few weeks two of its best 
and brightest assistants, Mr. F. H. Cushing and Dr. W. H. Hoffman. The 
gentlemen were at the time that THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN was started 
young men just commencing their career as archeologists. They have 
both, made a world-wide reputation for themselves, and have won the con- 
fidence and friendship of all their associates and fellow-workers in the de- 
partment which they represented. Mr. Cushing was always a very courteous 
gentlemen; self-sacrificing and self forgetful. He may be said to have 
sacrificed his life in zeal for the science of archeology. Dr. Hoffman was 
an indefatigable worker and spent much time among the aborigines in 
collecting their myths, studying their ceremonies, and interpreting their 
picture-writing, It is with a sense of personal loss that the Editor writes 
this short notice of their departure. 


* s * 


THE EARLIEST INSCRIPTIONS FROM CHALDEA.—These were pictorial 
ideographs, suggcsted by the object represented, but with a secondarv 
meaning. A star represented not only a star, but the sky, and finally the 
idea of God. A circle represented the sun, the day, and light. Rain is re- 
presented by two characters; one of which represents water, and the other 
sky, which equals sky-water. A tear is represented by the character for 
water added to that for eye, which equals eye-water. A mountain is repre- 
sented by three triangles; a range of imanionte six triangles. The ideo- 
grams of Chaldea are precisely similar to those of China made vy of lines 
or wedges, read in columns trom top to bottom and from right to left. The 
Babylonian characters are equivalent to Chaldean ideographs, though the 
Babylonian characters had a.phonetic value. The early ideographs are com- 
posed of straight lines and are rectilinear. Through such characters 
many profound truths were made known. One ideogram signifies “ Lord 
is the King of Heaven”; another character means “ Evil of heart”; an- 
other means “ Great Lord, King of mountains and cultivated lands.""—Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, December 5, 1899; article 


by Sir H. H. Howorth. 


* * * 


SAND BuRIED CITIES.—A paper on Central Asian ee was 


read by Mr. Rudolf Hoermle, Ph. D., before the International Congress of 
Orientalists in Rome, October, 1899, describing the sand buried cities in 
eastern Turkestan and the antiquities and manuscripts found inthem. One 
city, five miles west of the Chinese city Khotan, occupies the site of the 
Bnddhist city of Khotan in the early centuries of our era. It is buried, not 
in loose, moving sand, but in a compact stratum of loose clay about twenty- 
five feet thick. Embedded in the stratum were found pottery, coins, seals, 
figures, and other antiquities. Dr. Sven Hedin has given a description of 
the place. 

Another city, called Aq Safil, or “ White Battlements,” is one of the 
proper sand buried cities. Here are the basement platforms of two ancient 
stupas. At this place manuscripts were found, as well as coins and seals; 
the manuscripts are of two kinds, those resembling the European book or 
Indian “ Pothi”, written in Indian sanskrit characters, and those written in 
an unknown language and strange characters. The manuscript of the first 
kind belonged to the period dating about 600 A. D., and those of the second 
group were dug out from a mound circular in shape, five feet wide, two feet 
high, situated in “a sand buried graveyard” in the desert of Takla Makan, 

robably the remains of an ancient stupa or tumulus. In the mound were 
ound two small bronze figures of horsemen, a pillow bag, and inthe bag a 
manuscript, with a copper rivet through it. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—A very interesting article, prepared by Prof. R. 
F. Harper of The University of Chicago, upon Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, appears in the July (‘99) number of the Biblical World. It is 
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illustrated by three cuts which represent the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
times, and contains translations of several inscriptions, which were made by 
order of Nebuchadnezzar, giving an account of his reign. Mr. Harper says: 
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“It will be seen that while Nebuchadnezzar is best known to us from 
his inscriptions, as a man of peace, devoted to the building of temples, 
walls, canals, and to the adornment of his capital city Babylon, he was a 
great warrior, and at the close of his reign was master of all western Asia, 
having overthrown Judah and her allies and humiliated Egypt. The chief 
sources of information about the wars are the Old Testament, Herodotus 
Josephus and his inscriptions. The translation of one of the inscriptions ts 
interesting. ; 

“He introduces himself, as follows: ‘ Nabd-kudurri-ucur (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) King of Babylon, the exalted prince, the tavorite of Marduk 
(Merodach), the lofty Patesi; the beloved of Nabu, the judge; the pos- 
sessor of wisdom, who searches out the way(s) of their divinity, who fears 
their lordship; the untiring officer, who thinks daily of the adornment 
(restoration) of Esagila and Ezida, and who concerns himself continually 
with pious works for Babilu (Babylon) and Barzipa (Borsippa), the wise, the 
pious, the restorer of Esagila and Ezida, the first-born son of Nabd-abla 
uzur (Nabopolassar) King of Babylon, am I.’” ; 

Nebuchadnezzar was the greatest of the Kings of Babylonia. He was 
the son of Nabopolassar, and ruled from 604 to 561 B. c. His father, 


Nabolopassar (625-604 B.C), had made Babylonia independent of Assyria in 
625 B. C., and had founded 


the new Babylonian king- 
dom. It was left for the 
son to make Babylonia a 
world power; he was a 
worshipper of Marduk, 
and made a boulevard to 
accommodate his proces- 
sion at the beginning of 
the year, and built canals. 
The following is his canal 
inscription: 

“[ sought out the site 
of Libil-hegalla, the east 
canal of Babylon, which 
had been in a state of 

: ruin for a long time, and 

= which was filled with 

drifts of sand and debris, 

and from the bank of the 

BABYLONIAN BRICK Euphrates as far as the 

Ai-ibur-saba street, with 

bitumen and burnt brick, I rebuilt its bed. In At-ibur-sabt, the street of 

Babylon, for the procession of the great lord Marduk,I build a covered 
bridge, and made its roadway broad.” 

There are other works by Nebuchadnezzar which deserve notice, but 
these are sufficient to show the enterprise and energy of the great king, 
who busied himself with the cities of Babylon and Borsippa, the building 
of temples and shrines, the construction of walls, moats, and other fortifi- 
cations, the digging of canals, the raising of streets, etc. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
piety is shown in all his works, and his prayers are the best that have come 
down to us. Whether erecting a sanctuary, or building a canal, or improv- 
ing the walls of Babylon, he does not fail to add a prayer to some deity. 
One prayer begins as follows: 

“Oh, Eternal Ruler! Lord of everything that exists! To the king 
whom thou lovest, and whose name thou hast mentioned, Grant that his 
— (z.e. he) may flourish as seems good to thee. Guide him on the right 
path.” 

These translations are taken from the cylinders and tablets which have 
been discovered at various times and in various places, cuts of which have 
been made and published until they are very familiar. They generally are 
meaningless, for very few are able to translate even a single sentence. It 
is a matter of congratulation to us that we now have scholars who are 
familiar enough with the cuneiform language of these tablets to give us the 
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translation. These little wedge-shaped, arrow-head figures have become 
very significant indeed. They furnish a new setting for an old and familiar 
character, even the well-known Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible. We think 
the better of the old book because of the new literary treasures which fur- 
nish “ side-lights” to it. There is no contradiction, but rather new con- 
firmations. A good work is certainly being accomplished. 

* * 

BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY.—The term year, as used in the Scriptures, 
must evidently have been different from that which we use, or at least its 
significance was different.‘ In the Book of Kings the eleventh year did not 
extend beyond four months and nine days. The question arises whether 
there was a sacred year which differed trom the solar year, as there was 
among the ancient Mayas in Central America. This might furnish an ex- 
planation of the great age of the antediluvians, There was evidently a 
change of method in calculating the years after the deluge and during the 
Patriarchial Age, for it does not seem reasonable that the anteduluvians 
should have lived goo years and the patriarchs only about 120 years. This 
subject is discussed in an article by Major-General F. E. Hastings in the 
Proceedings of the Society ot Biblical Archzology. 

+ * 


DISCOVERIES IN THE FORUM.—Uuring the month of December, 1808 
the interior of the hemi-cycle platform of the Rostra Julia was cleared and 
some interesting finds were made. Among these may be mentioned certain 
remains, which seem to have marked the place were Julius Cesar was 
cremated, also the altar which was erected by Augustus, the emperor, and 
where Czsar was worshipped, as well as a certain pit which was called 
Mundus. The history of the cremationis as follows: “After his assasination 
they carried the body from the Capitol back to the Forum, and in that place 
gathered together all the wood from the seats of the Forum and the neigh- 
borhood and raised a magnificent pyre, upon which, placing the body, they 
set it on fire. 

“In that place at first an altar was erected, and the temple of Czsar, 
himself, was built by Octavius (Appian B.c., II. 42). Afterward a solid 
column of numidian marble, nearly twenty feet high, was erected in the 
Forum and inscribed (Parenti Patriz) to ‘the Father of His Country,’ at 
which for a long time they sacrificed and made vows. When Augustus 
erected the temple tomb he built it up close to the rear of therostra. The 
expiration of ‘98 disclosed the pavement of black marble, which signified 
a mournful place, and was supposed to mark the place of cremation. Be- 
side this there was an enclosure called ‘The Mundus,’ or sacred foundation 
pit. The history of this pit is remarkable. At the first enlargement of the 
city, a circular pit was dug, which was to receive the first fruits of every- 
thing that was reckoned good; also a quantity of earth gathered from the 
country which was visited by the citizens of Rome was thrown into it. 

The most remarkable thing about this pit was the religious tradition 
connected with it. Varro says of it: ‘ Yet the dismal lower gods may in a 
manner open the door when the Mundus may be opened.” Festus says: 
“The Manalis Lapis was thought to be the mouth of Orcus by which souls 
pass from the inferior to the superior, who are called ghosts.” 


* * * 


BRONZE FISHES FROM ANCIENT EGyptT.—Small stereotyped dishes 
and bronze fish-shaped bottles, mummied specimens of fishes, and a bronze 
model of a fish containing a mummied fish, have been found in Egypt, and 
are now in the Natural History Museum in Cario. 


* * * 


STONE AXES as ideograms and objects of worship in Egypt and 
‘Chaldea furnish the subject of an article by Mr. F. Legge in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. A Chaldean priest offers a 
sacrifice to an axe standing upright on an altar. Stone axes were used as 
symbols of the divinity and inscribed on the megaliths of Brittany and on 
the funeral caves of Scandinavia. Bronze axes were symbols of divinity 
in Mexico, but it is a question whether stone axes ever were in America. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Biblical World auring the past year has had some very valuable 
articles on “Hebrew Social Life—trom Josiah to Ezra”; also some interest- 
ing plates and cuts representing writing in the time of Nebuchadnezzar; 
also articles on “Scientific Bible Study, Hostile to Devotion,” and “ Agri- 
cultural Life in Palestine,” with interesting cuts. It is one of the most 
valued of our exchanges. 


Biblia for March contains an article on “The Discovery of Ophir,” in 
which Dr. Carl Peters claims to have identified a place about fifteen miles 
south of the Zambesi, as the location of the ancient Ophir of the Old Testa- 
ment. He says the natives are quite unlike the ordinary African and have 
distinct Jewish faces. He claims to have found ancient ruins of undoubt- 
edly Semitic type, also Phallic emblems which were connected with ancient 
Semitic sun worship. The best authorities on these Zambesi and Mashona- 
lend ruins are Mr. J. D. Bent and Mr. Boyce, author of a volume on South 
Africa. The descriptions in these volumes are very interesting and valu- 
able. Another article is on “The Site of Pi-hahiroth Between Migdol,” 
by Orlander P. Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt thinks it was at Pelusium on the 
great high vay to Palestine, where were frontier fortifications. The sur- 
roundings of Pelusium at that time were exactly those required by the 
Bible narrative: we have the sea before Pi-hahiroth, the pits, water-holes, 
swamps, and marshes, and no doubt the narrow tongue of sand separating 
the sea on one side from the treacherous, unfathomable gulf on the other. 
Above all, a strong east wind blowing all night would certainly cause the 


sea to recede so that the Israelites could pass through upon dry land, the 
waters on each side being as “walls,” that is fortifications. 


The Open Court has an article on “ The Seal of Christ,” by the editor 
Mr. Paul Carus, which treats mainly of the cross and its distribution. 
There are illustrations in it drawn from Egypt, from the prehistoric works 
of Ireland, from the Etruscans, the Assyrians, the Greeks, and North 
American Indians. 


The leading article in Afpleton’s Popular Science Monthly is entitled 
“ Recent Years of Egyptian Exploration,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie. The 
author says: “ The great stride that has been made in the last six years, is 
the opening up of prehistoric Egypt, leading us back 2,000 years before the 
time of the pyram:d-builders. The present position of the prehistory of 
Egypt is that we can now distinguish two separate cultures before the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian dynasties, and we can clearly trace a sequence of 
manufactures and art throughout long ages before the pyramid-builders, or 
from, say 6,000 B. C,, giving a continuous history of 8,000 years for man in 
Egypt. Continuous, I say advisedly, for some of the prehistoric ways are 
those kept up to the present time.” 


The March number of 7he Jnternational Monthly contains a very 
valuable article on “ Degeneration; A Study in Anthropology,” by William 
W. Ireland. The author speaks of the large stature of the Cro-Magnon 
Race and the Mentone, also of the Gaulsand the early Greeks. He seemsto 
think that the race has degenerated in physical qualities. He refers to the 
English archers and the early Arabs and draws a contrast between them 
and some of the modern races. The article is very suggestive, although 
many things may be said upon the other side. 


Brush and Pencil is one of the very best art magazines in the United 
States, and is a credit to Chicago, The April number contains a beautiful 
frontispiece representing a group of hunters with their horses and hounds 
out on a sage brush plain, just taking their departure from the lonely grave 
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ot one of their companions. It is touching to study the attitudes of the 
hunters, as they mount their horses, especially the attitude of the riderless 
horse, as with drooping head he looks around at the grave, and especially 
the attitude of the hunter's dog, as he with the most lonely and forsaken air 
he stands over the grave and looks up with a mute language of farewell to 
the hunters as they depart. 


In the past two years Zhe Overland Monthly has been steadily im- 
proving, until it is now one of the best edited and the best illustrated maga- 
zines in the United States. It contains a great variety of articles, but has 
always something in reference to the early historic races of this country. 
The groups of Indians, pictures representing Spanish missions, big trees, 
early settlers, landscapes, natural scenery in California; also pictures of the 
Philippines, sketches of the Orient, scenes in China, occasional sketches of 
Egypt, mountain scenes, and scenes in Alaska, have formed interesting 
features during the last ycar ortwo. Our readers can do no better than to 
order this magazine along with the ANTIQUARIAN. 


The last number of /adian Antiguary contains an article on “ The Be- 
ginnings of Currency,” by our old-time contributor, Col. R. C. Temple; also 
an article on “The Folklore and Legends of the Punjab.” The first of 
them is illustrated, and both are veryinteresting. We shall be glad to for- 
ward subscriptions to any who may desire this publication. 


Tne American Historicel Review isa very scholarly and substantial 
quarterly, and is at the same time very interesting in its general style and 
make up. It is not confined to local history, but takes such subjects as the 
“Chinese Im.nigrants in Further Asia,” “A Study in English Border His- 
tory,” as well as the United States and Mexico. The book reviews are 
especially interesting and valuable. There is no magazine in the United 
States that gives more .nformation for the amount of money expended than 
this magazine. : 


Education is a magazine that covers the whoie field of education and 
has contributors who are scattered throughout the United States. It re- 
cognizes the work which is being done in the cities of the Interior, as well 
as those on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. It is catholic and broad 1n its 
Spirit, even in its contents, and cultivated and chaste in its style and worthy 
of the patronage of all teachers and educators. 


The Journal of American Folk-Lore is exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive, It is devoted mainly to the mythology of the aborigines, the 
folk-lore of the various races, and the waifs of literature which are worthy 
of being preserved. The Society has flourished from the date o: its orga- 
nization, and has gathered into its membership a large number of scholars 
and literary workmen of this country. The editor is always courteous and 
there is not a particle of bitterness or a word of harsh criticism in the 
journal, but the fairest and kindest treatment of contemporaries. We are 
kappy to recommend the journal to our readers. 


The April number of Aib/iotheca Sacra contains for its frontispiece an 
excellent portrait of William Frederick Poole, Librarian; also an article 
by Z. Swift Holbrook showing Mr. Poole’s reverence and high regard for 
the clergy, and especially the old-time New England clergy,.and his de- 
fense against the attacks on the ground of witchcraft and other charges. 
An article, also, on “Our Debt to Missionaries,” by Rev. C. Ewing, and one 
on “Influence of the Bible Upon the Human Conscience,” by J. E. Rankin, 
D. D., and one on “ The Bible and Modern Scholarship.” 


The American Journal of Philology is devoted to classic languages. 
It does not treat of any of the languages which are called aboriginal, 
for the Aryan language with which it is occupied has passed beyond the stage 
in which it would be called aboriginal. Still there are many things which 
may come up for comparison, especially in the matter of poetry, the early 
stages of which are found among the aborigines, but the transition stages 
among the classic works. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


DIARY OF Davip MCCLURE, Doctor OF DIVINITY, 1748-1820. With 
Notes by Franklin B. Dexter, M. A. Privately printed. The Knicker- 
bocker Press, New York, 1899. 

This is a book which shows the influence of that good man and able 
educator, who founded Dartmouth Coliege, Prest. Wheelock, Upto his time, 
the prejudice which was raised against the Indians by King Philip's War 
had prevailed throughout New England, and had paralyzed ail efforts for 
their improvement and evangelization. The establishment of the school at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, raised up a number of young men who devoted 
themselves tothe Indians. Among them was Mr. David Oecom, the noted 
Indian minister and orator; also David McClure, the famous missionary 
and scholar, who was educated at Lebanon, Connecticut, to become a 
missionary to the Indians, and graduated at Yale College in the same class 
with the elder President Dwight. After graduation he took charge of-a 
school at Lebanon, then moved to Hanover, New Hampshire, and became 
tutor in Dartmouth College. In May, 1772, he was ordained as a mission- 
ary to the Delaware Indians on the Muskingum River; but owing to the 
outbreak of the Revolution the mission proved a failure. 

The diary embraces an account of his education; also of a visit to 
“Old Oneida Castle,” which contained about twenty log houses; also to the 
Upper Castle of the Oneidas, which contained about torty dwellings; also 
to Fort Stenwix, which was in a decayed condition. On his journey he 
passed through Ligonier, the site of Fort Ligonier, built in 1758, and saw 
Captain, afterward General St. Clair; also;saw the famons Simon Girty 
and Sir William Johnson. He visited the field where Colonel Bouquet 
fought the Indians in 1764. He arrived at Pittsburg, where he saw a num- 
ber of poor drunken Indians staggering and yelling through the village, 
members of distant tribes, who came to change their pottery and furs for 
rum. ‘ The fort is a handsome and strong fortification. The village con- 
sists of about forty dwelling houses made of hewed logs.” He preached to 
the soldiers, who had lately arrived ftom Fort Chartres on the Mississippi, 
and had not heard a sermon for four years. 

He visited Braddock’s field and says: “It was a meloncholy spectacle 
to see the bones of men strewn over the ground, left to this day, without 
the solemn rite of sepulture. This fact isa disgrace to the British com- 
mander at Fort Pitt. The bones had been gnawed by wolves, the vestiges 
of their teeth appearing on them. Many hundreds of skulls lay on the 
ground. I examined several and found the mark of the scalping knife on 
all.” He received information that a war belt had been sent to the Indians 
inviting them to join the British, and that the British troops were dis- 
mantling Fort Pitt. He speaks of the earthworks of Ohio, and says: 
“Ditches were deep and wide and the walls high, with openings or gate- 
ways and the appearance of bastions. The works that I saw were near the 
banks of a stream or river, and had a passageway to the water. Another, 
about twelve feet high in the form of a pyramid, I saw at Logstown, which 
was once the seat of the Indians.” This, perhaps, isthe first account of the 
mounds of Ohio. There are many other things in the diary which are 
worthy of notice. The book is of great value to the archzologist and 
should be in all the public libraries, 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM, 1894-1897. By Frederick poe Bliss, Ph 
.e) 


D.; Explorer to the Fund; Author of “A Mound Many Cities.’ 

Plans and Illustrations by Archibald Campbell Dickie, A. R. I. B. A. 

London: Published by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 

Fund. 

The author of the book, F. J. Bliss, commences with a description of 
the magnificent work of masonry, some forty to fifty feet high, which stood 
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above the rock and which formed a splendid impregnable fortification, 
which might well defy an atttempt to take Jerusalem from the south. He 
next proceeds to the tower (on a rock platform) adjoining the Protestant 
Cemetery. After an allusion to the discovery of a wall near the Pool of 
Siloam, he gives a description of a gate, which proved to represent four 
distinct periods, by the different super-imposed gate-sills with their sockets, 
which he unearthed. These discoveries are important enough to justify 
the expense of both the exploration and the cost of the book, but other dis- 
coveries, still more important, are made known; discoveries which seem 
to give a record of the history of the city from the earliest times up to the 
Byzantine Period and later. The history of architecture is, also, incident- 
ally given by the book. The style is, to be sure, somewhat complicated, 
as it is cumbered by the details of measurements and the digging and dis- 
closing certain objects; but the pages reveal to the close student and the 
archeologist many things of great value. 

A paved street and an ancient aqueduct and a chamber above the 
aqueduct give hints as to the variety of objects discovered. 

A clue to the chronology is given by a mosaic, which is represented in 
a colored plate; also by a “ Byzantine zig-zag moulding ” upon a wall built 
over a Roman pavement; also by the dressing of the stones in two towers, - 
which show the parallel furrowed tooling of crusading times. These are 
comparatively modern, although it must have required considerable 
archeological skill to have identified them with the different periods. 
Amongst the subjects of general interest are: first, the drainage system, 
which is briefly described, also the wall across the Tyropoean valley; next, 
the Roman colonnade, in or near the Damascus Gate; also the gate south 
of the Pooi of Siloam, and the tower near the gate, the jambs and sockets 
for this gate give the key to three different periods; the buttress system 
disclosed by the wall is described. This wall was subject to various altera- 
tions, and thus represented several periods; the drafted masonry represented 
an earlier period, the rough work being later than the double-bossed stone; 


the seven lower courses are part of the base wall. The wall is in general 
eight feet thick, but rests on a base wall which is in line with the buttress 
faces, which project twelve feet, giving twenty feet as the thickness of the 
base wall. This shows the solid and substantial character of the old ma- 
sonry at peomaree. 


The length of the wall across the Tyropoean valley was about 2375 feet, 
or a little under half a mile; but the base of the wall drops 440 feet. The 
discovery in the valley included a paved street, with a fork above the 
Pool of Siloam; one branch probably leading to the gate, and another con- 
nected by a stairway to the original pool, in regard to which several 
points were cleared up. The rock-hewn steps, cressed with chisel and 
pick, descending to the court yard in front of the original Pool of Siloam, 
indicate the ancient approach to the pool, and seem to occupy the place 
where it is reasonable to expect the ‘‘stairs that go down from the City of 
David.” The church of the Pool of Siloam has been often referred to, also 
a church on the Mount of Olives with the Greek mosaic. 

We may sav that the work of exploration here is very difficult and in 
reality has hardly begun to carry the dates as far back asisdesired. Tradi- 
tion must be relied upon wholly until the work of exploration has been 
carried on further. 
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1900. The effort will be made to make it the best volume of all. A 

new and broader scape will be taken, and one which shall corre- 
spond with the increase of our national domain and the extent of American 
influence. 

The earlier volumes were confined to the prehistoric antiquities of the 
continent, but nearly every year has brought in a new field of archzological 
research, until at the present time our American.explorations reach to the 
far East and the far West, and seem likely to meet at some distant point. 
This makes our double title especially appropriate at the present time. We 
have already secured the assistance of gentlemen who live in various party 
of the world and are making a study of the ancient history and archzologs 
of different lands. They, with others scattered over our own continent, will 
furnish material which can not fail to be useful, not only for present study, 
but for reference in the future. 

The progress of anthropology makes it also necessary that the SUBJECTS 
treated should be more numerous and varied than ever before. While 
archzological relics and prehistoric remains are important, yet the ma- 
terial of which our own nationality is already composed, and is likely to be 
in the future, is so diverse, that we can not neglect the ethnological prob- 
Jems which are sure to arise. 

Such topics as the influence of environment, the effect of employment, 
the history of early institutions, the character of ancient art and architecture, 
different forms of religion and mythology, the customs and habits and in- 
ventions of different nations will, therefore, be included within the scope of 
the Journal. 

We have divided the continent into provinces, each of which will be 
represented by an associate editor residing in it, who will furnish informa- 
tion as to all discoveries and explorations. They will be as follows: The 
Eastern States, Canada, British Columbia, Northwest Coast, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Central America, Peru and the Philippines. 

The various countries of the East—Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and the classic lands—will be represented by gentlemen, who are offi- 
cially connected with Exploration Funds, or who reside in the land about 
which they write. 

We may say that the equipmer't for work is a strong one, and we be- 
lieve that the next volume will be one worthy of the era which it is designed 
in a sense, to commemorate. We solicit the patronage of the public, 
| and hope that we shall have the support of all who are interested in the 
1 | subject of art and archzology, and especially of the institutions which 
i} have for their object the increase of intelligence. 


The Magazine Will Be Well Illustrated. 
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Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘‘The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,’’ 


‘+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—seme of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 
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corned fismmanian 
The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be 
accorded to Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Chiczgo, IIl., who for many years has 
devoted himself to its investigation. Through the medium of his bi- 
monthly, Zhe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Mr. Peet has 
kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite study, and 
has from time totime embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a yolume, the second 
in a series bearing the general title of “ Prehistoric America,” is now before 
us. It is entitled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies,” and is a 
true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * * * * #* 
This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of drawings, is devoted to 
such aspects of the general question as the religious character of the 
mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan reeidences; while the great question of all, “Who Were the Effigy- 
Builders?” is made the subject of a special chapter. This chapter is per- 
haps the most interesting, although it is obvious that science is not yet ina 
position to more than hint at an answer to the question. At present the 
evidence seems to suggest that they were the Dakotas or an allied tribe. 
We recommend Mr. Peet's thorough discussion of the subject to all who 
are interested in such matters. 


§ 

Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 175 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or to the Author at his residence, 5327 Madi- 
son Avenue, Chicago. 

PRICE, $3.70. 
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trated royal quarto for the year; the “Archeological Report,” 
illustrated, and the Annual Report with subscribers’ names. 
Among the books published are: 


TANIS [Zoan], 2 Vols., NAUKRATIS I, 51 plates and plans. Valuable to 
students in Greek arts, and ali interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets 
scarabs, pottery, etc. BUBASTIS, 63 plates; DEIR-EL—BAHARI [the temple 
of Queen Hatasu] 23 plates: 

ATLAS—An Atlas of Ancient Egyot, with 8 fine maps in colors, 
having a complete index, geographical and historical notes, biblica) refer- 
ences, etc. Invaluable to the historical reader and the tourist. Price 
$1.00. 8 

The Archeological Survey volumes include Beni Hasan and El Bersheh. 

THE GRAZCO-ROMAN BRANCH.—Its work is to translate and publish 
selections from the library of papyri found at Behnesa, 286 boxes of which 
are now in England; to conduct further explorations. The first volume, 
with fac simile plates, will include :— 

A leaf containing the acts cf St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic 
poem, by Sappho; fragments of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, of Plato’s 
Republic, of Xenophon’s Helienica, of Isocrates and Demosthenes, and of a 
lost comedy, about 50 lines: a part of an important treatise on metre, per- 
haps by Aristoxenus, the chief early authority on metre; much of a chrono- 
logical work, with dates from 356 to 316 B.c.; a lengthy proclamation by 
Flavius Titianus, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria; aroll, giving 
a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of their guards in the 
fourth century, A.D.: the first chapter of St. Matthew. Perhaps the por- 
tion of ‘Thucydides, of the first century, and the play of Menander. 


The Fund’s Explorations and Books appeal to all who care 
for the Bible, Anthropology and Ethnology, Epigraphy and 
Ancient Geography, Architecture and Art. The illustrations 
are partly in color and of rare merit. 

All readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN should write for a circular. The 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary isREV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW; the 


Secretary is MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN; the Honorary Treasurer is FRANCIS 
C. FOSTER. 


For circulars and all information address, 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW. How. Secyr, 





+Prehistoric America: 
BY 
STEPHEN BD. PEER. 


FOUR VOLUMES: 
No. |. The Mound-Builders and Their Relics. 
No. 2. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 
No. 3. Cliff-Dwellings and Pueblos. 
No. 4. Myths and Symbols; or, Aboriginal Religions. 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. Price for each 
one if sold separately, $3.70 postpaid. If ordered with the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, [new subscription } $6.00, regular price 


$7.70. Address, 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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RELIC Ancient flint lock arms, muskets, rifles, 


horse-pistols, pocket-pistols, old odd 
revolvers, swords, machets, large knives, war, historical and 
Indian relics, antiquities and oddities. 
Write for list with prices. 


DAVIS BROS., Diamond, Portage Co., Ohio. 








+ THE MOUND-BUILDERS + 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


REV. STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu.D., 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


Author of Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,and The Cliff-Dwellers 
and Pueblos. 
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THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA, 
IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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TABLE OF:CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 

CHAPTER II.—Mound-Builders of Europe and America. 

CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtct. 

CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 

CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound-Builders—Middle District, 
CHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPYrER X.—The Pyramid Mounds of the Gulf States. 

CHAPTER XI.—Mound-Builders’ Defenses. 

CHAPTER XII.—Mound-Builders’ Houses. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians. 

CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 


The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formerly existed. 


Orders can be sent to 175 Wabash Avenue, or to the Author 
at 5327 Madison Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $3.70. 














